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Incarnation: A Seasonal Meditation 


By NoLan B. HARMON 


Dr. Nolan B. Harmon, Book Editor of the Methodist Church, is a member of 
the Emory Board of Trustees. 


I IS STRANGE how often there clings to certain words a whole 


congeries of half-remembered associations, which like the horns 
of Elfland seem to sound sweet and far all sorts of mystic meanings. 
Such a word recurs each year as the calendar unrolls and the time 
draws near the birth of Christ. For Incarnation affirms in one big 
word an even bigger fact: that, in the language of the Romans, 
someone had come to be “in the flesh; in the language of the 
Church, God had become man; in the language of life, there is 
Christmas. 

Curious how down the long centuries that one event should be 
taken as a marker to divide all earthly time into an almost unknown 
before and a most uncertain after. This is especially so since human- 
ity has never been very ready to believe in miracles. Indeed, the 
Greek world, when Jesus was born, was weary of stories of gods 
becoming men. All sorts of heroes claimed to be “heaven-born,” 
and the consorting of the gods with the daughters of men fill half 
the pages of ancient mythology, as anyone who knows his Bulfinch 
will remember. It was no new story to the ancient world to find a 
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religion which worshipped a half-god, half-man, but no educated 
or thinking person put faith in such fables. “God would not have 
a body as thou hast, Jesus,” wrote Celsus scornfully, while the 
Latin world put it up as an axiom: nullus deus miscetur homini, no 
god is mixed with man. So things stood, Augustus being emperor. 

Then a new-born baby in an unheard-of town, in an out-of-the- 
way country, began to live and grow. Little by little and afterward 
with increasing fervor and zeal there began to gather about that 
one life the hopes of man. The lovely stories of St. Luke’s Gospel 
simply reflect the way all the strands of sacred story weave them- 
selves about that one person. Shepherds who heard sky-singing; a 
star that moved; wise men with gifts; a cattle stall—and a world 
that now after these two thousand years yet looks back to that one 
event and dates its time from it. “The hopes and fears of all the 
years,” wrote Phillips Brooks, “are met in thee tonight.” “If Jesus 
was not the Christ,’ I heard Bishop Warren A. Candler say once, 
“Christ has forever lost his chance.” For the test of the incarnation 
is what happened in this world. It is not a matter of untangling 
some fable of mythic lore or of explaining some new theory of his- 
tory. The test of our religion, like the test of every belief, comes 
from what we call experience—that is, what actually happened. 

It is well to remember this, because we live in a day when we are 
accustomed to hearing prophecies of doom sounding from high 
places and from low. Especially do religious people enjoy being 
pessimistic. They take a masochistic delight in contemplating the 
dreadful and enjoy bewailing a bad future. The wars which have 
been and The War which may yet be—this rests like a dark cloud 
upon the minds of men. But with all the fearsomeness and reeling 
“backward into the abysm”’ which has occurred through recent years, 
the world is immeasurably better than it was when the star of Beth- 
lehem shone over the hills of Palestine. 

For the world then was dark with a blackness indescribable. It 
had no war—not at that moment—but there was unrest and dis- 
satisfaction; the rich were getting richer and the poor were becom- 
ing poorer. Cities were growing at the expense of the country and 
in these cities raging crowds were calling for amusement and for 
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bread. Idealism there was none, and as for brotherhood, it was but 
a phrase praised in the cold temper of a few philosophers who 
walked about their porches and prated of a virtue and goodness 
which neither they nor their descendants have ever been able to 
bring. There were no hospitals, no almshouses, no public awareness 
of human need, no child welfare, no laborers’ rights. As for sin- 
cerity, it was a Roman governor, Pontius Pilate, who scornfully 
asked when one spoke to him of truth, ““What is truth?’ Then he 
walked out, before the only one who could ever have answered him 
had time to respond. The world had grown old with its sorrow 
and care. 

Now see what has happened looking back through the long per- 
spective of these twenty centuries. For whatever be the theory, the 
fact is that the world today is an entirely different place from that 
which saw the birth of Christ. Even if, as scoffers have always 
alleged, cunningly devised fables are behind it all, how can the 
long upward climb of man since that time be explained unless one 
see an infusion of the divine. For “incarnation” is not a cold theo- 
logical word representing some sort of divine-human compound. 
It means the coming among human spirits of a greater spirit. A 
greater traveler has joined us who are travelers as we walk through 
the wastes of the world. God in Christ has become a brother and a 
comrade camping with us, fighting alongside of us, not one who is 
isolated from the feelings and passions and dangers and disappoint- 
ments of mankind, but all men’s comrade, brother, friend. Incarna- 
tion means babyhood and helplessness. It means boyhood and grow- 
ing in knowledge and wisdom. It means idealism and the flaming zeal 
of youth to do things right and do them well. It means home life 
and the love of brethren, the love of a father, the love of a mother. 
It means one who saw disease and set himself against it, command- 
ing those who followed him to go and heal as well as teach. It 
means a man who labored as a carpenter and understood the mean- 
ing of toil. It means a teacher who gave to the world great truths 
which yet shine as beacon lights. It means a great exemplar who 
told his disciples that they should imitate him as he gave his life in 
lowly paths of service. It means one who was touched with a feel- 
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ing of our infirmities and who understood what was in men. It 
means humanity in all its aches, pains, and fears and longings, but 
it also means God, and that it was which made this incarnation 
differ from all others. 

It is strange how the Church and Christian thinkers have em- 
phasized at one time the humanity of Jesus, at another his divinity, 
while not for an instant giving up either. In one era it is the Christ 
of the creeds who enlists the thought and adoration of all. At an- 
other it is the “Galilean peasant,” the lowly Jesus. Greek thought 
liked to emphasize the divine element—indeed had to, forced to 
face questions a thinking world was asking about the “Jesus cult,” 
and how a man could be begot by God. Greek thought finally came 
out with an answer that sounds like a war drum beating to battle 
in its tremendous affirmations: J believe ... in one Lord, Jesus 
Christ ... God of God, Light of Light, Very God of Very God. 
The years roll. Then when a creedal Christ becomes distant, de- 
tached, enshrined in stained glass or carved in marble, the Church 
begins to turn with equal fervor to the sympathizing Jesus, meek 
and lowly of heart, who grew tired, who wept, who slept, who died 
on across. Always the pendulum has been swinging between these 
two views, but never can a Christian let go of either. He truly lived, 
he truly suffered, he truly died and, miracle of miracles, He rose 
again from the dead: He ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the 
right hand of God the Father. Creed and history intertwine in 
Christian faith, not to be plucked asunder. 

But what philosophy and theology can never quite understand, 
the heart can. Poetry and devotion put forth answers which reason 
cannot reach but in which it strangely rejoices. The plainsong of 
the Carpathian foothills, “O come, O come, Emmanuel,” echoes 
the call of a vast multitude, while Harry Farrington out of a can- 
ning factory in Maryland could rise to write: 


I know not how that Bethlehem’s Babe 
Could in the God-head be; 

I only know the manger Child 

Has brought God's life to me... . 
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I know not how that Joseph’s tomb 
Could solve death’s mystery; 

I only know a living Christ, 

Our immortality. 


That is to say, where reason falters, something that rests on 
“deeper inconsequent deeps” comes into play. Faith takes over 
where knowledge ceases. Love understands where eyes cannot see. 
Spirit with spirit meets and deep calls unto deep when God sends 
his summons to man. He that followeth me, saith the Lord, shall 
not walk in darkness. Nor shall he—but that following! Ay, 
there’s the rub! For faith, when all is said and done, is not credence 
but trust; not intellectual assent, but risking one’s life and one’s all 
that God is good and that Christ is true and that his truth will vali- 
date itself in self-evidencing power in its own way. 

“Lord, and shall angels have their songs,” asked Isaac Watts in 
an old, now forgotten Advent hymn, ‘‘and men no tunes to raise? 
O may we lose these useless tongues when we forget to praise.” 








Ichabod Rides Again 


By ALLEN D. ALBERT, JR. 


Allen D. Albert, Jr., Professor of Sociology, by action of the 1949 session of 
the General Assembly of Georgia was appointed a member of the Local 
Government Commission of Atlanta and Fulton County for the reform of 
governmental and financial structures, and by the commissioners was elected 
their chairman. 


OING PAST the clubhouse the welfare state is out in front, Icha- 
G bod Crane leading the Headless Horseman by three lengths. 
That the race will end that way may be a horse of another color. 

It is, perhaps, a gross oversimplification to say that today’s prin- 
cipal dynamic social and political struggle is for those who have to 
attempt to hang onto it for dear life, and for those who have not to 
attempt to wring it from the government. The government, on its 
part, attempts to maintain its equilibrium by taking from “haves” 
and “have nots” alike. The latter remain blissfully unaware, be- 
cause much taxation is hidden or painless, as in the sales tax or 
so-called excise levies, while government benefits are spectacular, 
personal, and anything but hidden. 

The “haves” are infuriated by this process, since they feel the 
bite, decline to see the benefits, and steadfastly refuse to admit even 
to themselves that they must be passing on a goodly part of their 
share of the taxes in rent or prices, otherwise they would go broke 
or become “have nots’’ themselves. 

The sixty-four-dollar question is not what is the real basis for this 
candy pull but how it has come about. Actually, of course, the battle 
always has been joined; it is the magnitude and final outcome that 
has changed. What was the poorhouse is now the welfare state. 
“‘Rocking-chair money” has merely transferred the rocker from the 
front porch of the poorhouse to the veranda of the rent-controlled 
clubhouse of the 52-20 Club. 


Demands upon the Federal Government are predicated upon the 
philosophy of a game I once saw played in Florida during the boom, 
swapping pocketbooks. Each hopes that he is getting more than 
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he is risking or putting out. The less the individual has in his wallet 
the more anxious he is to find someone with whom to play the game. 

This ‘‘put and take” game of the present body politic—and we all 
indulge in it under the assumption ‘‘we might as well get our share”’ 
—is actually the result of tremendous revolutions in our economy. 
These revolutions are in the areas of agriculture and industry, and 
they translate themselves into tremendous population shifts. 

In 1770 this nation was 97% rural; in 1950 it is predominantly 
urban. In 1770 there was hardly a city of 25,000; in 1950 thirty- 
four cities have in their metropolitan areas over sixty million per- 
sons. From being farm dwellers we have become city dwellers and 
of big cities at that. In the process we have changed our whole way 
of life, and New Deal, Fair Deal, and Raw Deal alike are all at- 
tempts to adjust to the change. 

Some adjustment is certainly indicated, but that it must be in the 
direction of the welfare state is to confuse a tendency with an in- 
evitability. There are contrary tendencies that, while not as blatant, 
are unmistakable and significant. We are a peculiar people, we 
Americans, and not even Mr. Gallup has always been able to inter- 
pret the data in his hands. Who could have foreseen Labor’s vote 
for Mr. Taft, for example, or the Middle Western farmer’s pref- 
erence for Mr. Truman? Above all, we do not like to be bossed 
and we do like to have a word in the details of our own affairs. We 
do not like elaborate bodies of regulations, and perhaps one of our 
greatest strengths is that we do not read them. How a welfare state 
can function without the welfarees having the foggiest idea of the 
details of its operation should give the advocates of the system the 
blind staggers. 

The old, agricultural economy had, over a good many thousand 
years, developed simple answers to most of the problems that beset 
us now. Unemployment was no item where there were never enough 
hands to work the land. Food, shelter, and, to a lesser extent, 
clothing, were for the producing, as was fuel. The aged, the sick, 
and the foolish were a responsibility of their own people, and for 
the few without friends or family, the poorhouse provided a rock- 
ing chair and a garden patch. 
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The church saw its responsibilities to the sick, the widow, and 
the orphan. St. Luke’s Hospital and the Holy Comforter Orphan- 
age were concerns not of “a corporation not for profit,” the com- 
munity chest, and a subsidy, municipal, state, or county, but of the 
good people of the church itself. 

Woman's place was in the home because there was no other place 
for her. The only place to stage a “Father, dear father come home 
with me now” was the saloon, because such a thing as the men’s 
locker-room at the municipal golf course did not exist. Mother was 
hanging clothes on a line in the yard not riveting plates on a bomber. 

The little red schoolhouse was more elaborate than the system of 
Mark Hopkins on one end of a log but a long way from John Dewey 
on the pedestal of a consolidated school. The simple and inexpen- 
sive education embracing the three R’s was added to by the more 
significant occupational, political, and social education of the home. 
What cost there was was small and obvious. 

Business was populated by the rugged individual canonized by 
Horatio Alger and the twelve-hour day. Management combina- 
tions were unpopular with T.R. and “the Hill,” and workers’ or- 
ganizations had no welcome mat laid out for them even at the por- 
tals of the Department of Commerce and Labor. 

People did for themselves because they could and always had and 
anything else would have offended their sense of the fitness of things. 
Rugged individualism made for a rugged standard of living but no 
one protested much. 

The arrival of the urban movement came as a nasty shock, along 
with the Depression. The streamliner that had started in a corn 
field or a cotton patch arrived in Grand Central Station with a Pan- 
dora’s box of social problems “‘in the baggage car ahead.” 

The impulse of industrialism and its attendant urbanism sneaked 
in during the mad twenties. Government prying into man’s business 
arrived as a concomitant of the Noble Experiment. While money 
flowed, and Mellon cut melons, the nasty little problems laid hid, 
but the Depression lifted the lid and blasted it off for good. 

Mr. Hoover, who had much too clean a mind to have suspected 
the trick being played upon him by a wolf economy in the guise of 
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an old friendly sheep, had not the slightest hint of a solution. While 
he peered around every corner for a prosperity gone where the 
woodbine twineth, Hoover Towns sprang up behind him and bread 
lines and lines to bank windows got all mixed up. The New Deal, 
proclaiming that ‘There is nothing to fear but fear,” in spite of the 
dubious merits of some of its improvisations, did succeed in halting 
the stampede. 

The war clamped even tighter bonds upon an economy headed for 
a wild “Whoopee!!!” and a colossal morning after. Regulation “W” 
hid under every pile of orders. Renegotiation was a sort of Santa 
Claus in reverse. Controls once established proved difficult to remove. 

All this somewhat concealed the fact that people must work if 
they were not to go hungry in a money economy; that retreat to the 
security of the farm was no longer possible in most cases; that the 
medical profession had played a huge practical joke by stepping up 
the life span at the moment industry was lowering the retirement 
age because its whirling wheels required young hands; that public 


education had now to supply the home education that Father in his 
office and Mother on her job could no longer provide; that though 


a lot of goods and gadgets were produced, they weren’t much use 
unless they could be exchanged for money. 

The problems were there and those that felt them most embraced 
a lot of votes. The welfare state spelled “get away” money to a lot 
of people, the getting away being from unemployment, old age, 
illness, or privation. 

Abundant signs show that the welfare state solution is not the 
white-headed boy it once was. The last elections, especially the 
victory of Senator Taft, showed this clearly among other things. 
The unions are turning its once beloved picture to the wall in favor 
of their own security plans or those developed by the companies in 
which they have voices. Many firms are now experimenting with 
various 52-guaranteed-pay-check plans in an effort to retain good 
workmen as well as solve general personnel problems. Costs of 
living indexes as pay scale devices are being given a whirl by Gen- 
eral Motors. All in all, industry, where much of this started, is 
showing signs of starting what appear to be workable solutions. 
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The school problem is with us yet and if anything more critically 
than before. Another siphoning off of teachers to defense industries 
will force a solution of sorts. One of the great appeals of the pro- 
fession in the past has been its relative security; with better paying 
jobs now providing equal or better security there will have to be 
many adjustments. 

The extremely difficult problem of capital expenditures for schools 
is being met to a certain extent by cheaper, utilitarian construction. 
There are suggestions of self-amortizing private construction plans. 
They may not work but at least people are thinking. Private schools 
for those who can afford smaller classes and more individual atten- 
tion may be forced by unsatisfactory conditions in the public schools. 
The churches could help here, especially in the lower grades, with 
profit to church, children, and community. 

The youngsters—bless ’em—are facing the future with increased 
birthrates and a clear-eyed determination to make their families 
succeed. The result is seen in lowered divorce rates for a merciful 
change. 

World War II came on the heels of the New Deal. Among the 
war’s casualties were a whole soup full of alphabetical designations: 
CCC, NYA, PWA, CWA, and finally OPA. The cries on all sides 
for economy in government to offset partially the huge armament 
costs may cause the demise of many of those still in existence. A 
war boom, with a tight labor market, high wages and not much to 
buy will Flit the troubles escaping from Pandora’s box for a while 
at least. By that time what seems to most Americans to be a rather 
sorry demonstration of the welfare state as practiced in England 
may have tipped the scale of public opinion still farther. 

Above all, the current generation, old beyond its years because of 
the span of its life—Depression, World War II, and the continuing 
crisis of the times—will have taken hold. Unconfused by the tre- 
mendous change to which their parents have had to adjust, without 
the sacredness of the old life as an essential item of their credo but 
with the best of traditions of freedom learned in the hard school of 
their own experience, it alone can be looked to to establish a new, 
secure, perhaps finer way of life. 
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A Voyage to Cos 


By CuHar.es R. Harr 


Charles R. Hart, Professor of Latin, spent the summer of 1950 in Italy, 
Greece, and France studying the background of nature in the poetry of 
classical times and the Renaissance. 


N Marcu 1914, on visiting the Aegean Islands, I stopped for a 
few hours at Cos. The memory I carried away was that of a 
disease-ridden, impoverished island, contrasting unfavorably with 
my impressions of Samos, Syme, and Rhodes, though to be sure 
there was poverty and disease enough in the two latter. 

Imagine my consternation, then, on planning an itinerary to places 
associated with the lives and works of the classical poets, among 
them Theocritus, to realize that 1 must return to Cos. Theocritus, 
the last flower of Greek poetry, who united in his pastorals a deli- 
cate appreciation of nature with a rare gift for characterization, 
spent some of his most productive years in Cos, a Dorian settlement 
like his native Syracuse. In the Aegean islands he moved in a circle 
of prominent figures that included Aratus the poet and, possibly, 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, the future king of Egypt. How could I know 
Theocritus and not know Cos? In vain I argued with myself, that 
what I had seen I had seen, and that memory could not err. I began 
to hear reports that the Italians, who at the time of my first visit 
had only recently seized the Dodecanese, to which group of twelve 
islands Cos and Rhodes belong, had made great improvements. 
Surely I must see what changes time had made. 

The trip to Cos began to assume in my mind a greater importance 
than it really deserved. How was I to get there, and, a still more 
serious question, how was I to get away? I had visions of being 
marooned there a week or more, while mosquitoes and various 
kinds of bacteria did their work. 

. On reaching Greece, I devoted a week to Attica and Corinth. 
Then I ventured on a plane trip to Crete, where Heracleion, with 
its run-down appearance and squalid population, gave me an idea of 
what Cos might be. I drew still nearer to the primitive heart of the 
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island at Phaestus and Hagia Triada, two imposing sites of pre- 
Hellenic days, at the foot of awesome Mt. Ida. There I saw vil- 
lagers in the early morning light moving along all paths and high- 
ways with their cattle and livestock to pasture or market. The only 
piece of modernity, if it could be called that, was the shabby bus in 
which I had bumped the weary miles from Heracleion. On return- 
ing to the mainland, an instinct told me to go to Lebadeia, four 
hours by train from Athens. After the dryness of many of the land- 
scapes I had seen, I wanted to see and hear running water, which I 
found there in abundance, gushing from the foot of the mountains 
and turning the wheels of mills close at hand. I had been studying 
timetables in the hope to find an easy approach to Cos and as easy 
a return. Strangely, I had overlooked one of the boats, the Teté, 
which I now learned made the trip to and from Cos and Rhodes in 
two days. Though I was near Delphi at Lebadeia, I decided to 
forego my visit there and returned to Athens the next morning in 
time to catch the Teté, sailing at 1:00 P.M. from the Piraeus. 

As a matter of fact, owing to a defect in the ship’s siren, our 
departure was delayed four hours. This meant that darkness fell 
after we had passed Ceos, the island of Simonides, when we should 
have been much farther on our way. Our loss, however, was mixed 
with decided gain, for we touched after daylight points we should 
have passed in the dark. There is a fearful struggle and confusion 
around the gangplank as you embark on any ship at the Piraeus. 
There is the same struggle and confusion on the decks, which are 
open, most of them, to third-class passengers. There they sit, walk, 
eat, and sleep, as their tickets entitle them to no other accommoda- 
tions. One wonders, as he sees the crowded condition of all Greek 
means of transportation, where so many Greeks are going and why. 
My ticket entitled me to eat in the second-class dining room and also 
to sleep, if I could, on the bench that ran around the walls, where a 
sheet was spread for me, no cabins being available. Between 10:00 
and 4:00 that night I may have slept an hour and a half. 

At four o’clock the ship’s siren announced that we were reaching 
a port. Those of us who went on deck could distinguish only the 
lights that indicated the location of the town of Leros. Then grad- 
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ually the dawning day enabled us to distinguish the large circular 
harbor with its narrow entrance, in which we now lay. Soon we 
could see the town itself, its houses painted with gay colors, pink 
and red. Above the town and at a certain distance rose an imposing 
castle. 

An hour later we were in the harbor of Kalymnos. Kalymnos 
resembles Leros in its rugged outline, but its harbor is not land- 
locked. Passing beyond Kalymnos, we could see Cos just before us. 
I recognized its outline from my previous visit. Cos differs from 
most of the Aegean islands in having a large low-lying area. The 
mountain range which runs near its eastern end lies between the 
level part of the island and a narrow strip of coast in which is situ- 
ated the town of Cos. The highest peak of the ridge is called 
Oromedon. 


Our ship cast anchor off the entrance to the little harbor. 
Launches came out to get the passengers, as is the custom in most 
Greek ports. Years ago one had to bargain with a boatman; now 
the price is fixed. As we entered the harbor we observed the mas- 
sive fortress of the Knights of St. John, who here, as at Rhodes, 


stood as sentinels against the Turks, full in sight across the water. 
On landing I realized at once that the city of my former visit had 
disappeared. An earthquake had helped it to go, followed by the 
artistic reconstruction by the Italians. Arcaded buildings opened 
on clean streets shaded with cedars. 

A solicitous Greek took me to the nearby office of the steamship 
line, where I left my bags and arranged for my passage back to 
Athens late that evening. After my breakfast, a large cup of Turk- 
ish coffee with bread, and a shave by a barber, who had been in 
America and was more intent on plying me with questions than 
removing my beard, I went forth to see the town. 

The beautiful modern town, recalling many Italian cities, yet 
with a cachet all its own, was a sight in itself. One had, however, to 
see the chief curiosity of the place, the plane tree or sycamore of 
Hippocrates, claimed to be over 2000 years old. Its few remaining 
limbs, resting on concrete supports, still show signs of abundant life. 
Nearby is the largest of the excavations of the Hellenistic city that 
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Theocritus knew. There are several within the confines of the pres- 
ent town, with columns and porticos still standing. What attracted 
me most, however, was the countryside between the town and the 
nearby mountain ridge. Late in the morning, when many were pre- 
paring for a siesta, I set out for the shrine of Asclepius, the prin- 
cipal archaelogical site of Cos. 

The town had only one taxicab. The natives whom I met riding 
their donkeys along the highway, wondered, doubtless, why I had 
not hired it. The wife of the taxi driver, who lived along that road, 
even came out to remonstrate with me. If I could have answered 
fully, 1 would have said, ‘Along this road, or one like it, in the 
pastoral called The Harvest Home, Simichidas (Theocritus) and 
his friends walked the day they met the bright-eyed stranger. Shall 
I not walk it too?” 

The road led through olive groves. It was lined with stone walls 
and shaded here and there with sycamores and poplars. I must have 
walked two miles along the gradually ascending road before I 
reached the clumps of cypress trees which marked the entrance to 
the shrine of Asclepius. It rises in several lofty terraces with re- 
mains of stoas and temples toward the mountain range behind it. 
It has been partially restored, with a truly imposing effect. One 
understands why Cos was such a health center in Hellenistic times. 

I made my way slowly back to town fixing my gaze continually 
on the sea, as I had often paused to do on the way up. Why did 
Theocritus write relatively little of the sea by comparison with the 
passages which he devotes to woods and fields? He had found in 
Cos, where he resided in his mature years, a setting that greatly 
resembled that of his native Syracuse. After dinner at the town’s 
only restaurant, I spent much of the afternoon by the seashore, 
bordered like some of the city’s streets with cedars. A cool breeze 
blew from the waters, on whose farther side I could see the moun- 
tains of Asia Minor. The day had not been too long. At sundown, 
the Teté, returning from Rhodes, again cast anchor off the harbor. 
Soon I was aboard. This time I had a cabin of my own, where in 
spite of a windy night with many ill around me, I enjoyed a good 
night’s sleep. 
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I have given you my impression of Cos on a parched day in early 
August, when birds were moulting and few flowers were blooming. 
May I conclude with Theocritus’s own picture of the island in har- 


vest time. Here are some of the concluding lines of The Harvest 
Home, in Calverley’s version: 


A wealth of elm and poplar shook o’erhead ; 

Hard by, a sacred spring flowed gurgling on 

From the Nymphs’ grot, and in the sombre boughs 
The sweet cicada chirped laboriously. 

Hid in the thick thorn-bushes far away 

The treefrog’s note was heard; the crested lark 
Sang with the goldfinch; turtles made their moan, 
And o’er the fountain hung the gilded bee. 

Pears at our feet, and apples at our side 

Rolled in luxuriance; branches on the ground 
Sprawled, overweighed with damsons, while we brushed 
From the cask’s head the crust of four long years. 








The Expanded Federal 
Social Security Program 
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HE UNITED STATES government took very important steps dur- 
"hw 1950 to make the Federal old-age insurance program a 
very much more universal program than it has been hitherto. The 
new legislation, while of the greatest social significance, does not 
provide a complete national program of security. Further exten- 
sions of coverage will be required to keep down the mounting ex- 
pense of a Federal-State public assistance. The 1950 law* does not 
extend coverage to farm operators nor to the permanent and total 
disability group, it does not deal with the relationship of the public 
social security program to private pension plans, and it ignores sev- 
eral other important problems, but the committees of Congress are 
continuing to study these many problems, and from time to time 
we may expect further extensions and changes. 


I 


Some appraisal of the work which has been done by the Federal 
Social Security System during the fifteen years since its initiation 
will add to the understanding of the expanded and liberalized pro- 
gram. The Social Security Act of 1935 provided a system of old- 
age insurance for persons working in industry and commerce and a 
system of grants to the States for three forms of public assistance : 
the needy aged, the needy blind, and dependent children. An old- 
age reserve account was created to which Congress annually appro- 
priated funds in an amount closely approximating the tax receipts 
1The “Social Security Act Amendments of 1950,” Chapter 809, Public Law 734, 81st 
Congress, 2d session, approved August 28, 1950, amending generally the basic Social 


Security Act, 42 USCA sec. 301 et seg., the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, 26 
USCA sec. 1400-1432, and the Federal Unemployment Tax Act, 26 USCA sec. 1600- 


1611. 
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from the special income tax levied on the employer and employee 
for the support of the system. 

In 1939 Congress revised the program by broadening the protec- 
tion of the insurance system and increasing the individual maximum 
grants for “matching’’ by the States for the assistance of the needy 
aged and blind and dependent children up to eighteen years. For 
the period of 1940-1945 the only change was legislation to hold the 
special income tax rate to one per cent on both employer and em- 
ployee. However, with 1946 Congress established the conditions 
under which World War II veterans would be eligible for insurance, 
and substantially increased the funds available for public assistance. 
The period of 1947-1950 saw Congress again liberalize public as- 
sistance grants, provide for a 142% tax to begin in 1950, and at- 
tempt some definition of the employer-employee relationship. 

Two factors stand out in this fifteen-year period of legislative 
development: (1) the relative inelasticity of the old-age insurance 
benefits program, which remained at a constant level of benefits 
while the cost of living had materially increased because of inflation, 
and (2) the expansion of public assistance. The latter has caused a 
very great increase in the Federal budget. Prior to 1950 the old-age 
insurance program was costing about 800 million dollars per year, 
while the Federal share of public assistance was running at the rate 
of 1.1 billion dollars per year. During 1949 the Federal govern- 
ment spent 795 million dollars for payment to needy old people 
alone, and the combined amounts spent by all governmental agencies 
for old-age assistance amounted to 1.4 billion dollars. At the same 
time the census figures showed that some solution to the problem of 
public assistance had to come soon. The increase in the number of 
persons of age sixty-five and over in the population has also been 
very marked. In 1935 there were 7% million; in 1950, 11% mil- 
lion; in 1960, a probable 15 million. 

Because of the serious problem of old-age assistance, both houses 
of Congress were concerned during 1949 and 1950 with plans for 
expanding the old-age insurance program and thereby alleviating, 
in part, the irresistible pressure for putting more and more Federal 
funds into the less desirable, constructive, and efficient public assist- 
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ance programs. “The Social Security Act Amendments of 1950” 
are the result of this two-year legislative effort. 

Briefly, the new law retains the existing level of public assistance 
for the needy aged, the needy blind, and dependent children under 
the age of eighteen years. A new program, Title XIV of the Social 
Security Act, provides “matching funds” to assist the States in car- 
ing for needy permanently and totally disabled individuals. The 
Federal support, both in percentage and maximum benefits, is the 
same as the present needy aged support. 

Since there is already a general familiarity with the present Fed- 
eral public assistance program, further discussion of the 1950 legis- 
lation will be limited largely to the old-age insurance phases of 
the law. 


II 


Tue New FEDERAL OLp-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 


General 


The immediate effect of the signing of the 1950 Act was an increase 
in insurance benefits to more than three million old-age beneficiaries, 
widowed mothers, and surviving children. These increases came 
automatically with the benefits payable for September 1950 and 
averaged 77.5 per cent. Fundamental changes in the Act are de- 
signed to liberalize benefits for persons who retire in the future, to 
redefine eligibility for a “fully insured” status, making it much 
easier to qualify for payments, to increase the wage and self- 
employed income base to $3,600, to raise to $50 per month the 
amount a beneficiary may earn in “‘covered’”’ employment without 
losing benefits, and eliminating all limits on earning at age seventy- 
five, and to make other changes of a specialized nature applicable 
to small classes of persons. 

The other most notable feature is the expansion of the Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance program to cover a potential maxi- 
mum of ten million more persons. Any accurate estimate of the 
probable coverage is impossible because of the optional applica- 
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bility to several important groups. This new coverage potentially 
includes some persons from all! of the following groups: non-farm 
self-employed, domestic workers, agricultural labor, canvassing 
salesmen, home workers, Federal employees, State employees, and 
employees of religious, charitable, and certain other nonprofit or- 
ganizations—all meeting the test of income tax exemption under the 
Internal Revenue Code. 
Persons Covered 


There is no single test for determining coverage. In some cases the 
Act mentions new groups by name and makes provisions for their 
coverage in detail. In other cases coverage must be determined by 
the application of definitions and exemptions to the source of in- 
come. Several definitions must be discussed in detail to ascertain 
the coverage of large groups of persons. The principal relevant 
terms are: “net earnings from self-employment,” “self-employment 
income,” “trade or business,” with reference to self-employment 
income or net earnings from self-employment, ‘“‘employee,”’ and 
“employment.” 

The phrase “net earnings from self-employment” tends to pro- 
vide coverage of income derived from an individual’s trade or busi- 
ness (with special rules for partnerships), less business deductions 
allowed by the income tax law, with three important exceptions: 
(1) rental from real estate received by anyone other than real estate 
dealers; (2) income from farming; and (3) income from stocks 
and other interest-bearing securities of private and governmental 
corporations received by anyone except dealers in stocks and securi- 
ties. Thus individuals who are living on investments in real estate 
and corporate or governmental securities are not covered unless 
they receive wages or income from trade or business. 

At the same time the Act specifically excludes income received by 
individuals earned in the following capacities: certain public officers, 
active ministers of any church, members of any religious order in 
the exercise of duties required by the order, physicians, lawyers, 
dentists, osteopaths, veterinarians, chiropractors, naturopaths, op- 
tometrists, Christian Science practitioners, architects, certified public 
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accountants, full-time practicing public accountants, and accountants 
registered or licensed under state or municipal law, funeral direc- 
tors, professional engineers (including those performing any of 
these services through partnerships). 

The term “self-employment income” is a very important factor in 
determining the amount of income subject to the special income tax, 
in determining when a person is fully insured and also when cur- 
rently insured for the purpose of determining benefits, and in deter- 
mining quarters of coverage and primary insurance amount. 

The term means net earnings from self-employment, excluding 
annual earnings of less than $400 and all earnings in excess of 
$3,600. If an individual has also received wages during the year, 
the application of a formula is necessary to determine the portion 
of such earnings subject to the special income tax imposed on the 
self-employed. This formula results in disregarding all income in 
excess of $3,600, and reduces income below that amount by the sum 
of the wages paid to the taxpayer during that taxable year. 

There is a very close connection between the self-employment tax 
and the present income tax; therefore in the interest of simplicity 
and economy of administration, Congress intends that it be admin- 
istered as an integral part of the income tax. This tax will be sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Tax Court in the same manner as other 
income taxes. 

The rates of tax on self-employment income are one and one-half 
times the rates of the employees’ tax. The rates are as follows: 


1951, 1952, and 1953 2%4% 
1954-1959 inclusive 3% 
1960-1964 inclusive 334% 
1965-1969 inclusive 41% 
1970 and following 47% % 


The term “trade or business” has substantially the same meaning 
for the purpose of determining self-employment income as that 
ascribed to the term in Section 23 of the Internal Revenue Code. 

From the foregoing discussion it is apparent that the type of in- 
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come rather than the classification of the individual is most impor- 
tant in determining coverage and special income tax liability.’ 

Another definition which is important to the extension of the 
social security program after 1950 is that of “employee.”’ Included 
are the usual classes, officers of corporations and all persons who 
have the status of an employee under ordinary common law rules. 
But the new coverage comes from the inclusions of the following: 
agent-drivers or commission-drivers distributing certain foods and 
beverages (excluding milk); traveling or city salesmen working 
full-time in the solicitation of business from purchasers other than 
ultimate consumers; full-time life insurance salesmen; home workers 
performing work according to specifications furnished by the person 
for whom the services are performed, provided that the contract of 
service requires that substantially all these services should be per- 
formed personally by the individual concerned. However, it should 
be remembered that a home worker who is paid less than $50 in any 
calendar quarter will not be considered as having received wages 
under the Social Security and income tax laws. 

A redefinition of the term “employment” as used in Section 210 
of Title II of the Social Security Act has the effect of bringing some 
very large groups within the coverage of the old-age insurance pro- 
gram, notably some agricultural labor, domestic service receiving 
wages as discussed later, and employees of income-tax-exempt or- 
ganizations on an optional basis. 

The definition, however, continues to exclude large groups of 
employees, including: some agricultural labor; service not in course 
of trade or business, unless employment is regular and payment is 
at least $50 per quarter; limited domestic service in college clubs 
and sororities or fraternities by regularly enrolled students in 
schools or colleges; family employment and employment of children 
2An example will suffice to illustrate this matter. Suppose a professional engineer 
derives income from the following sources: corporate stocks, professional fees, salary 
as a part-time professor in a private institution which has filed a certificate indicating 
a desire to participate in the program, and as proprietor of a wholesale hardware 
business. Unless this engineer has filed an intention to be covered as to his salary from 
the private university, the only income to be considered for social security and special 
taxation is that derived from his business. If he has filed concurrence with his em- 


ploying university, the net income (never more than $3,600) from his business will be 
reduced by the amount of the wages he has received as a part-time professor. 
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under twenty-one years by their parents; service in the employ of 
the United States or any of its instrumentalities not covered by a 
retirement system under Federal law; service performed in the em- 
ployment of a State, its subdivision, or any instrumentality of either ; 
active ministers of a church; active members of any religious order 
performing service for the order; service for schools and colleges 
by regular students of the institution; and certain other minor clas- 
a Agricultural Labor 

Service performed in the production or harvesting of any agricul- 
tural commodity as defined in the Agricultural Marketing Act and 
in connection with cotton ginning is expressly excluded. The purpose 
of the Act is to cover agricultural labor regularly employed as dis- 
tinguished from seasonal labor. 

Coverage depends upon both the amount paid in a calendar quar- 
ter and the regularity of employment which is technically defined. 
An individual who performs covered agricultural labor must receive 
at least $50 during the calendar quarter, and in addition must have 
performed the labor in the course of regular employment. To be 
regularly employed the individual’s service must meet the following 
test: (1) the employee must have served for a minimum of sixty 
days on a full-time basis during the quarter, which service must have 
been preceded by either a quarter of continuous service or a quarter 
of continuous service followed by an intervening quarter or quarters 
in which the employee was fully employed for sixty days during each 
quarter; or (2) any quarter in which the employee received pay- 
ment of $50 or more, which quarter was immediately preceded by 
a quarter of regular employment (either continuous service or fully 
— Domestic Service 


The Social Security Act no longer contains an exemption of domestic 
service performed in the private home. Such service is now there- 
fore covered employment to the extent that an employee engaged in 
domestic service in a private home earns wages. The definition of 
wages, when applied to this type of employment, excludes any me- 
dium of compensation other than cash. Compensation in kind is 
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excluded. Coverage depends upon both regularity of service and 
the amount of cash compensation paid during any calendar quarter. 
A person may be covered as to one calendar quarter and not as to 
later ones; also a person who works part-time for more than one 
employer may perform covered service for one and not for the 
other. It is also possible for a domestic employee to be employed 
in covered service by two or more employers during a calendar 
quarter and be receiving wages from each.’ 


The employer must determine two facts before deciding whether 
the current service is covered. The first fact is whether he paid the 
employee cash compensation of at least $50 during the calendar 
quarter. Payments by other employers are not to be considered by 
him. The second fact to be determined is whether the employee's 
service had regularity. An employee has worked with regularity of 
service as to a particular employer if he rendered service for a min- 
imum of twenty-four days during the calendar quarter. If the em- 
ployee’s service is not in fact full-time, both past and present, the 
employer must make other determinations. If an employee does not 
work for as much as twenty-four days in a given quarter but receives 
as much as $50 in cash, the employer must determine whether the 
servant worked as much as twenty-four days for him during the pre- 
ceding calendar quarter.‘ If his records show so much work, the 
service is nevertheless covered during the current quarter.® Con- 
gress sought to exclude all payments to domestic service from the 
classification of wages unless the cash remuneration for that service 
received by the employee from the employer during the quarter was 
8A part-time maid works for three different housewives. She receives more than $50 


per quarter from each. She worked thirty days each for two and twenty days for the 
third. She is covered in her service for the two but not for the third. 


*Assume that Aunt Rosa worked for Mrs. Smith for sixty days during January, Febru- 
ary, and March of 1951, but during April, May, and June of 1951, Aunt Rosa was sick 
and worked only twenty days, and she received a total of $80 for her service. She is 
regularly employed for the second quarter of 1951, and, since she received $80, her 
service is covered. 


5On the basis of the illustration in note 4, assume that Aunt Rosa again worked only 
twenty days during the third quarter of 1951 because of illness, but received $80 in 
cash for her services from Mrs. Smith. She will not be covered during the third quar- 
ter, because she was neither regularly employed during that quarter nor the preceding 
quarter. 
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$50 or more and the employee was regularly employed by the em- 
ployer during the current quarter.° 


Federal Government Employees 


Most Federal employees will be excluded from the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system, either because they are or will be covered 
by the Civil Service Retirement Act of 1930 or some other retire- 
ment system established by a law of the United States, or because 
their employment comes within one of the numerous classes of Fed- 
eral employees expressly excepted from coverage. Congress in- 
tended the system to cover Federal employees serving under a 
temporary appointment pending final determination of eligibility 
for permanent or indefinite appointment. 


Employees of State and Local Governments 


With two exceptions, service performed in the employ of a State, a 
political subdivision, or an instrumentality of either wholly publicly 
owned, is excepted. 

The first exception affords the States an opportunity to volun- 
tarily apply for coverage of certain classes of employees. The Fed- 
eral Security Administrator is authorized to enter into State- 
requested voluntary agreements for the purposes of covering em- 
ployees of State and local governments, including the separate cov- 
erage of groups of employees engaged in the performance of a 
single proprietary function. The State must initiate the request, and 
employees have no right to request negotiations. The second excep- 
tion relates to service performed in the employment of the State or 
a political subdivision in the operation of a public transportation 
system. These benefits cannot extend to employees who are already 
covered by a retirement system established by a State, political sub- 
division, or instrumentality of either. 


®The Commissioner of Internal Revenue will prepare a form for reporting taxes for 
domestic employment, using a provision of the law which permits an adjustment of the 
cash remuneration to the nearest whole-dollar amount for the purpose of computing 
and paying taxes. No payments will be required for domestic service prior to the 
quarter ending March 31, 1951. 
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Employees of Income-Tax-Exempt Organizations 


This large group of heretofore ineligible employees includes those 
performing service for religious, charitable, educational, and other 
organizations exempt from income tax under Section 101 (6) of 
the Internal Revenue Code. Employees of private nonprofit col- 
leges, universities, schools, research, scientific, or charitable organi- 
zations, and religious organizations, may be voluntarily brought 
into coverage. On the contrary, employees of publicly-supported 
educational, scientific, research, or charitable organizations cannot 
be brought in if they are in positions included under existing retire- 
ment systems established by the States, their subdivisions, or instru- 
mentalities. If no retirement system exists, such employees may be 
covered through State-initiated voluntary Federal-State agreements. 

Except for the last group of public employees, where the State 
must initiate negotiations for an agreement, all employees will re- 
main excluded from coverage unless the employing tax-exempt 
organization takes affirmative and voluntary action to bring them 
within the covered classes. The employees have no right under the 
Act to request coverage. The employer acts by filing a certificate 
which certifies that it desires to have the insurance system of Title II 
of the Social Security Act extended to service performed by its em- 
ployees, stating in addition that this request has the concurrence of 
two-thirds of its employees. This option is indefinitely available to 
the employer, but once it has been exercised and coverage obtained, 
the employing organization cannot withdraw its consent except 
within the rigid limitations of the Act. 

A certificate becomes effective on the first day of the calendar 
quarter following the quarter in which it is filed, but not before 
January 1, 1951. A properly filed certificate will bring within cov- 
erage the following employees: (1) all employees whose signatures 
accompany the certificate; (2) other employees in service at the 
time of the filing of the certificate who express concurrence at any 
time within four months after the certificate becomes effective; and 
(3) all employees hired on or after the effective date of the certifi- 
cate. Thus existing employees who do not desire to participate need 
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only to refuse to signify concurrence, but they must be careful to 
consider the future, since they cannot exercise their option to be 
covered after the final date for concurrence mentioned above; new 
employees will be covered automatically. 

However, any employee of one of the foregoing institutions will 
nevertheless be excluded from coverage if his remuneration during 
any calendar quarter falls below $50. 

No provision is made for the integration of any private retire- 
ment system which the electing private institution may have, nor 
for the exclusion of the employees from coverage if a private retire- 
ment system is in existence. An electing institution must therefore 
pay the taxes required by the Act and otherwise integrate any 
private retirement system it may have, with a view to its own ability 
to superimpose social security on its present retirement program. 


Taxation of Employer and Employee 


Subject to specific exemptions and exclusions already discussed, the 
amount of the taxes paid by both employer and employee is deter- 
mined by the amount of wages paid to the employee during the 
calendar year. The term “wages” is defined to include all remu- 
neration, including the cash value of all remuneration in kind, with 
exceptions already noted, up to the amount of $3,600 in any one 
calendar year. Payments made to or for the employee under plans 
or systems covering retirement, sickness, accident, medical care and 
hospitalization, or death, are generally excluded from the definition 
of wages. 

The table below indicates the rates of taxation paid by each upon 
the wages paid to a maximum of $3,600: 


CALENDAR YEARS EMPLOYER EMPLOYEE 
1950-1953 inclusive 14% 14% 
1954-59 2 % 2 % 
1960-64 22% 214% 
1965-69 3 % + —% 
1970 — 3% % 3%4% 
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Since the new law will cast thousands of persons in the rdéle of 
employer for the first time, it is imperative that new and prospective 
employers ascertain and follow the rules prescribed for employers 
in withholding taxes, making returns for, and issuing receipts to 
employees under the Internal Revenue Code.’ Likewise every indi- 
vidual having taxable net earnings from self-employment of $400 
per year or more, beginning with January 1, 1951, must make the 
tax and information returns required by law and the regulations of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Insurance and Survivors Benefits 


The new Act makes many changes in the law applicable to insurance 
and survivorship benefits for persons who become eligible after 
August 1950. 

Old-A ge Benefits 
Since August 1950, three essential facts are necessary to qualify an 
individual for old-age insurance benefits in his own right as a person 
insured through his own efforts and the taxation of his employer. 
They are: (1) have become fully insured; (2) have reached retire- 
ment age; and (3) have filed application for old-age insurance 
benefits. He is then entitled to old-age insurance benefits for each 
month after he becomes eligible, subject to possible reductions in 
accordance with law. Payment will stop with the last full month 
preceding the month of the insured’s death. The amount of his 
benefit for any month is equal to his “primary insurance amount” 
as defined less any authorized reductions. 


The Fully Insured Individual 


While the new amendments also deal with persons who died prior 
to September 1, 1950, this discussion of the definition of the “‘fully 


7™New employers, ¢.g., housewives and farmers, not previously required to pay the in- 
come taxes and withhold employees’ taxes incident to old-age insurance, as well as the 
self-employed who are now covered for the first time, should obtain the necessary forms 
from the local offices of the Federal Security Administrator and the Internal Revenue 
Collector. 

Employees not heretofore covered by social security should obtain an identification 
number and information relative to their rights from the local office of the Federal 
Security Administrator. 
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insured individual” is confined to the class of persons who did not 
die prior to September 1, 1950. The definition is purposely variable 
to fit the situation of many persons who are eligible for coverage 
for the first time. An individual may become fully insured in the 
following ways: (1) by having at least forty quarters of coverage; 
(2) by having one quarter of coverage for each of the two quarters 
lapsing after 1950, or after the quarter in which he attained the 
age of twenty-one, whichever occurs later, and maintains the same 
ratio of covered to lapsed quarters (one for every two) until he 
reaches retirement age or dies, whichever first occurs, subject to the 
maximum requirement of forty quarters. But in no event may he 
become fully insured until he has had at least six quarters of cover- 
age. Thus a person who reaches the age of sixty-five in 1950 and 
becomes covered for the first time, may achieve the status with 
eighteen months of coverage. 


Quarter of Coverage 


This term is defined in a manner to accommodate both those who 
were covered prior to 1951 and continued covered after that date 
and those who became covered for insurance benefits for the first 
time after 1950. 

For all quarters occurring prior to 1951, the employee can count 
each calendar quarter in which he was paid a wage of $50 or more. 
The person who received wages totalling $3,000 or more for the 
calendar year receives full quarters of coverage for the actual time 
he was paid at that rate. 

With January 1, 1951, a “quarter of coverage” will mean any 
quarter in which the individual is paid at least $50 in wages or is 
credited with $100 of self-employment income. Individuals on an 
annual salary basis of compensation will receive coverage for each 
calendar quarter of the year where they receive at least $3,600 per 
year in wages or are credited with that much self-employment 


income. 
Retirement Age 


The law defines the term “retirement age” to mean age sixty-five 
years. 
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Primary Insurance Amount 


This important technical phrase has a variety of meanings, and the 
proper application must be made for specific classes of persons in 
order to calculate old-age and survivors insurance benefits. It has 
a different meaning for each of the following groups of persons: 
(1) individuals who become twenty-two years of age after Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, and have a minimum of six quarters of coverage there- 
after; (2) individuals who attained the age of twenty-two years 
prior to 1951, including veterans of World War II,* and have not 
less than six quarters of coverage after 1950; and (3) all indi- 
viduals who cannot classify themselves within either of the pre- 
ceding groups. 

Space will not permit the application of this phrase to more than 
one type of individual, one who is covered for the first time after 
1950. His primary insurance amount will be computed by applying 
a simple formula to his average monthly wage. If this wage is $50 
per month or more, a percentage formula is used. Thus if a newly 
covered employee has an average monthly wage of $250, his primary 
insurance amount is computed as follows: 


50% of the first $100 $50 
15% of the next $200 or part, 
which is here $150 $22.50 


Total $72.50 


If an individual has an average monthly wage of less than $50, 
the law provides for a minimum primary insurance amount as 
follows: 


AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGE : PRIMARY INSURANCE AMOUNT 


8 Veterans of World War II receive coverage on such service with a minimum of $160 
for each month of service. Such a veteran with eighteen months of service is fully in- 
sured where not covered before 1951. 
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$30 and below 


Thus the maximum obtainable is a primary insurance amount of 
$80 and a minimum of $20. 


Average Monthly Wage 


The method of computing the average monthly wage remains the 
same as that provided under the previous law, modified to provide 
for new starting and closing dates. The procedure is as follows: 
(1) calculate the total of all wages and self-employment income of 
the individual which have been subject to taxation after a starting 
date set forth in the statute and prior to a closing date provided by 
law; (2) divide the preceding sum by the total number of months 
in that lapsed period; and (3) the quotient is the average monthly 
wage of that individual. Normally the wage closing date will be 
the first of the following to occur: the first day of the second quarter 
preceding the quarter in which the individual died or became entitled 
(reached sixty-five years, fully insured and applied) to old-age 
insurance benefits. There are several variations of this date in order 
to remove the possibility of hardship. 


Collateral and Survivorship Benefits 


In addition to the employee or the self-employed person entitled to 
old-age benefits, other individuals may be entitled to insurance bene- 
fits which are derivative from another who is entitled to benefits, or 
is fully or currently insured. These benefits may be paid concur- 
rently with old-age benefits to the wife or husband or the dependent 
children of the individual having a primary insurance amount. Sur- 
vivors benefits may be paid under some circumstances to surviving 
children, widow, former wife divorced, widower, mother of depen- 
dent children, and parents. 


Maximum Family Benefits 


The new law sets up a formula for determining the maximum bene- 
fits to which individuals may be entitled. Briefly, whenever the total 
monthly benefits on the basis of an individual’s average monthly 
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wage exceed $150, or are more than $40 and also exceed 80% of 
the average monthly wage, the total benefit shall be reduced to $150 
or 80% of the average monthly wage, whichever is lower, but never 
below $40 per month. Also when the total family benefits are re- 
duced, each benefit, except the old-age insurance benefit, is propor- 
tionately reduced. 

The law under some conditions requires numerous other reduc- 
tions from either old-age insurance or other benefits, but space will 
not permit an adequate discussion of each. Two situations are vitally 
important to all old-age insurance beneficiaries: (1) the provisions 
for deduction from benefits because of the receipt of wages or 
income from work in covered employment after the individual has 
become eligible for old-age insurance benefits; and (2) the deduc- 
tions from dependents’ benefits because of work by the old-age 
insurance beneficiary. 

Any individual who has applied for and begun to receive old-age 
insurance benefits and has not yet reached age seventy-five and 
receives wages or self-employment income (income from covered 
source) of more than $50 in any one month, shall have his total 
old-age insurance benefits reduced until the deduction for earning 
and the reduced benefit equal his total benefit for the month. If, for 
example, a retired individual has an old-age benefit of $75 per 
month, and during November and December he earns $150 per 
month as an extra Christmas clerk in a department store, his benefit 
for those months would be entirely taken away. At the same time 
he would pay the special income tax on his earnings. 

The benefit being received by any wife, husband or child through 
the status of the retired worker will also be reduced because of work 
of the retired person in covered employment, or because of income 
from self-employment in excess of $50 per month. The benefit will 
be reduced until the deduction equals that person’s benefit. 

The retired individual’s benefit will not be reduced because of 
earnings not covered by social security, or by earnings in any amount 
from any source, covered or not, after reaching age seventy-five. 
Nor will dependents’ benefit be reduced under these circumstances. 
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Any individual receiving direct or derivative benefits subject to 
deduction is required to report the fact before receiving any benefit 
for the second month following the month in which the event oc- 
curred. A penalty not to exceed one month’s benefits is imposed for 
any single event or series of events unreported prior to the imposi- 
tion of the penalty. An individual under age seventy-five and receiv- 
ing old-age insurance benefits who also receives earnings from self- 
employment in excess of $600 for a taxable year of twelve months 
must likewise report the facts in accordance with the law. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The portrait of Dr. Malcolm H. Dewey, Chairman of the Fine 
Arts Department 1927-1950, and Director of the Emory Glee 
Club since 1919, hangs in the mezzanine of the Alumni Memorial 
just outside the Glee Club office. “Presented by Members of the 
Glee Club and a Group of Friends,” it was painted by Wilford S. 
Conrow, of New York, artist of the portraits of President White 
and Dr. Smart. A formal unveiling ceremony was held on the after- 
noon of October 14, 1949, in the assembly room of the Glenn 
Memorial Church School Building, when the picture was presented 
to the University by Chess Lagomarsino ’26, representing the 1,800 
alumni who have sung on the Glee Club under the ‘“Maestro’s”’ 
direction. At this season we have been reminded of Dr. Dewey’s 
unique position in the Emory community by the twenty-sixth con- 
secutive program of Christmas carols, a service of musical devo- 
tions that has become one of the best-loved traditions of the 
University. Dr. Dewey is painted in his academic gown as a three- 
quarter-length seated figure. The flat background shades from the 
maroon of the University of Chicago, where he received his doctor’s 
degree in 1918, the year before he joined the Emory faculty. 








The Political Career of 
James Kirke Paulding 


By Fioyp C. WATKINS 


Floyd C. Watkins, B.S. (Georgia Teachers College) °46, A.M. ’47, is an 
Instructor in English. 


N ANY AGE there usually are a few somewhat insignificant figures 
I who through activities in many fields ally themselves with more 
outstanding men. Such a person was the New Yorker James Kirke 
Paulding (1779-1860), today hardly known except by the specialist. 
Those who remember him usually do so because of his literary ac- 
tivities, which he carried on as an avocation for over fifty-three 
years of his octogenarian life. Besides writing essays, dramas, 
poetry, short stories, novels, and books on national problems, Paul- 
ding was closely associated with many literary figures, notably 
Washington Irving, William Gilmore Simms, Edgar Allan Poe, 
James Fenimore Cooper, and William Cullen Bryant. Two biog- 
raphies of Paulding and the numerous accounts of the lives of these 
contemporaries have described most of his literary associations. 

His friendships with early nineteenth-century American poli- 
ticians, however, have remained largely unknown. Most of the 
information is still buried in dusty and widely scattered files of his 
unpublished letters. Though Paulding’s highest official position as 
Secretary of the Navy under Martin Van Buren was a minor role, 
he should not be ignored. In the first place, if political experience 
be the criterion for judgment, he was a competent adviser. He held 
some political position from 1815, when Madison appointed him 
secretary to the Board of Navy Commissioners, until he retired as 
Secretary of the Navy in 1841. He knew personally nine of the 
eleven Presidents of the United States who were in office between 
1809 and 1861: Madison, Monroe, Adams, Jackson, Van Buren, 
Harrison, Tyler, Polk, and Buchanan. He was acquainted with 
Chief Justice John Marshall and with Calhoun, Webster, and Clay. 
With most of these men, as well as with numerous other lesser fig- 
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ures, Paulding carried on a fascinating correspondence. Had he 
been adviser to an administration not so ill-fated as Van Buren’s 
or had his friendship with Jackson developed earlier, he might have 
become a figure comparable to Harry Hopkins or Colonel House 
in recent years. 

As Secretary of the Navy at a time when the nation was not at 
war, Paulding faced many problems, the greatest of which was dis- 
cipline. His predecessors had allowed laxness to develop in the 
service. He went so far as to state in one of his annual reports that 
the men “‘live in idleness,” that they are plunged “‘prematurely into 
’ With young officers, especially, he had trouble. During his 
first summer in office he wrote Washington Irving that his lieuten- 
ants and midshipmen were bilious and wanted to spend their time 
at vacation or health resorts. When Paulding wrote a young officer 
asking him how far the Tombigbee River “runs up,” he was told 
that the river “don’t run up at all.”’ In the next letter the subordi- 
nate was informed by the irate Secretary that he was no longer con- 
nected with the Navy Department. Paulding rebuked Lieutenant 
D. G. Farragut, who was to become the famous Federal com- 
mander, for writing an article which criticized a French officer. He 
tried to quell strife, drunkenness, and the writing of complaints to 
newspapers. 


vice.’ 


During Paulding’s term in office there was a polar expedition to 
the South Pacific which attracted much attention. According to his 
biographer, Amos L. Harold, the fleet of six small vessels “sailed 
85,000 miles, surveyed 280 islands, explored 1500 miles of the 
Antarctic Continent and 800 miles of the Oregon Coast and rivers, 
and circumnavigated the globe.”” Paulding wrote in one of his re- 
ports that the expedition turned back because of icy waters after it 
had sailed to the seventieth degree of south latitude off Patagonia. 

Paulding busied himself with a variety of activities and problems. 
He tried to bring about the establishment of a naval academy. At 
the request of President Van Buren he dispatched two vessels against 


foreign slave runners unlawfully bringing slaves to the South. He 


advocated an apprentice system for the Navy, particularly for un- 
fortunate children, who have “become so numerous, most especially 
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in our large cities.” Very quietly he carried on a campaign against 
steamships for the Navy, because he was conservative, old-fash- 
ioned, and sentimental about the old sailing vessels. 

As an associate of and an adviser to politicians, Paulding had a 
modest and self-effacing personality, but he could be very critical 
of opponents. He was, on the whole, a party man, almost narrowly 
so at times. In one letter he stated that he would never give a 
majority of a committee to the opposing party. Besides unassuming 
loyalty, he had as assets in his political associations a fervid almost 
narrow patriotism and a knowledge of American statesmen. Except 
for his two-volume life of Washington, written mainly for children, 
he wrote no biographies, but at different times in his life he contem- 
plated books about Madison, Franklin, Jefferson, John Adams, and 
Hamilton. About the heroes of America Paulding could not be 
objective, though there is evidence that he did think Jefferson tended 
toward fanaticism in his beliefs. 

Paulding’s first friendship with a statesman of national promi- 
nence was with Madison, and it seems to have been a happy one. 
Paulding wrote one of his friends that he had often made Madison 
“laugh in a manner altogether unbecoming a great man.” Describ- 
ing Madison as being sensible, grave, and able to enjoy a joke, 
Paulding stated that he liked him very much. In an account of an 
entertainment given by the President, Paulding wrote Brevoort: 
“Speaker Clay, the little plump Vice-President Gaillard, and Gen- 
eral Mason, and I, did get as it were a little beyond the line of 
gravity becoming great statesmen.” 

The friendship of the two continued after Madison retired. 
Paulding has written accounts of conversations with Madison dur- 
ing a visit of several weeks at the ex-President’s home at Mont- 
pelier. Paulding almost became his official biographer and literary 
executor. In 1831 Madison wrote his friend that he knew of no 
one whom he had rather entrust with the responsibilities of writing 
his biography, and he even sent a sketch of his life to serve as the 
skeleton for the work. Eight years later, when Paulding was ex- 
tremely busy as Secretary of the Navy, he wrote Jared Sparks that 
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he had completely abandoned the plan and that he had unsuccess- 
fully tried to find Madison’s sketch so that Sparks might use it. 

Though Paulding’s efforts in this instance came to naught, he was 
of some service to the Madison family in 1836. Madison had left 
his notes on the Constitutional Convention unpublished. Dolly 
Madison and her son were in New York trying to get them pub- 
lished, and Paulding felt that the son especially was unable to han- 
dle such an assignment. In order to determine what remuneration 
would be fair for the family, Paulding wrote to Sparks, the pub- 
lisher of Washington’s papers, to find out what might be rightly 
expected. The relationships between the two families continued 
pleasant, and in 1839 Dolly Madison wrote Mrs. Paulding that she 
thought of her as a sister. 

Of Madison’s successor, Monroe, Paulding had little to say, and 
his comments are far less complimentary. There is evident in his 
attitude toward Monroe a personal irritation, which must to some 
extent be responsible for his poor opinion. To Commodore David 
Porter, who at the time was facing a court-martial, Paulding wrote 
a letter blaming Monroe for Porter’s plight. He also made the 
charge that Monroe, after appointing Paulding to a naval office, 
would have given it to another man if an adviser had not interfered. 

One of Paulding’s best friends for several years was John Ran- 
dolph, colorful leader of the administration forces in the House 
during Jefferson’s Presidency and a sarcastic master of epithet. 
Paulding probably first met Randolph in 1813, when he happened 
by accident to stay in the same hotel with him in Washington. 
Twenty-two years later, when the Dutchman printed a second edition 
of Letters from the South, he added a ten-page character sketch of 
his friend from Virginia. 

Paulding found much to compliment in his subject. He called 
him ‘‘the most remarkable man I have known, and on the whole 
the greatest orator I have ever heard.” Though Randolph in 
a debate “cuts with a two-edged sword,” “his kindness is irresist- 
ible.” Paulding traced Randolph’s irritability, capriciousness, and 
impatience to physical suffering. Becoming more critical, he told of 
Randolph’s refusing to let anyone else feed his dogs, because he 
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feared losing their affection. “This shows,” Paulding wrote, “that 
his character had become selfish.” 

After 1838, Paulding’s friendship with Van Buren became his 
closest contact with a public character and the most influential factor 
in his political life. Besides their political views the two had much 
in common. Indeed, it is likely that their esteem for each other was 
to a great extent due to the fact that both were New York Dutch- 
men from the upper Hudson. Furthermore, each was a farmer, 
though Van Buren was not so philosophically agrarian as Paulding 
was. Strangely, the last binding element in their friendship was 
Van Buren’s numerous defeats in his bids for a second term as Presi- 
dent. If Paulding was never quite so hopeful as Van Buren, he was 
the more admirable for encouraging and consoling his friend. 

The Library of Congress has twenty-six letters which Paulding 
wrote to Van Buren between 1834 and 1847. In the early ones the 
interest of both in financial affairs and the predominance then of 
the National Bank as a political issue resulted in a great deal of 
writing about banks, paper money, tariff, and currency. Paulding’s 
stand was so positive that he wanted to go further with banks than 
Van Buren and his friends proposed. 

The close friendship of the two during Van Buren’s Presidency 
made lengthy exchanges unnecessary. Paulding at that time was 
probably doing more writing for Van Buren than to him. That 
Paulding helped the President to write his first annual message to 
Congress is shown by the fact that the autograph draft is partly 
in Paulding’s handwriting. Furthermore, Paulding helped to com- 
pose several public letters for Van Buren. 

After the two men went out of office Paulding wrote twelve long 
letters (thirty-seven crowded pages in all). Their dominant theme 
is encouragement, mixed with sketches of political personalities of 
the time. The last known communication between the two Dutch- 
men was written from Paulding to Van Buren in February 1847. In 
it there is no hint of any rift; yet it is strange that such a correspon- 
dence should stop abruptly. In the thirteen remaining years of 
Paulding’s life he apparently had no contacts with Van Buren, not 
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even during Van Buren’s campaign for the Presidency as a Barn- 
burner Democrat in 1848. 

Unfortunately, except for their correspondence, little is known 
about the friendship of the two. Biographers have mostly ignored 
their relationship. Van Buren mentioned Paulding only one time 
in his autobiography. There is, however, fairly complete informa- 
tion about one phase of Paulding’s life as a follower of Van Buren. 
In February 1842 the two started on a seven-thousand-mile, vote- 
seeking tour during which they circled almost all of the country out- 
side of New England. 

Paulding had some of the greatest political experiences of his life 
on the trip. In Nashville they visited for some time with Andrew 
Jackson. There was a two-day conference at the Hermitage be- 
tween Jackson, Van Buren, Polk, and Paulding, and it resulted in 
Polk’s pledging his support to Van Buren. The enigma of the tour 
was Van Buren’s visit to Clay, who had recently declared himself 
the sole head of the Whig Party. The visit was dangerous, for Clay 
and Jackson had long been enemies, and Van Buren had to have 
the support of Jackson. The consensus among the voters in the 
election of 1844, as also among later historians, was that there was 
a secret deal between Van Buren and Clay to keep the Texas ques- 
tion out of the campaign. The belieftis supported by the fact that 
in April 1844 Van Buren and Clay both published statements giving 
their reasons for opposition to the immediate annexation of Texas. 

After the visit to Clay’s home, Paulding and Van Buren traveled 
to Lexington, Frankfort, Cincinnati, Columbus, Indianapolis, 
Detroit, and Chicago. Near Rochester, Illinois, in June, Van Buren 
met Abraham Lincoln, who entertained the group with frontier 
yarns. Paulding, however, was not there to meet the future Presi- 
dent. He had gone on a separate trip down the Ohio and up the 
Mississippi and Illinois Rivers to Chicago. 

In all the years following the defeat of Van Buren, Paulding 
tended to support his leader and to oppose those who were of other 
parties and factions. That attitude colored his descriptions of Cal- 
houn, Webster, and Clay. From the time when Jackson and Cal- 
houn split over the respectability of Mrs. Eaton, Van Buren and 
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Calhoun were foes. The appointment of Paulding to the Cabinet 
projected him into their controversies. 

In July 1841, when Van Buren and Paulding were opposing a 
bank bill, Paulding predicted a split between their opponents: “‘Clay 
will frighten Webster, that poor D--l, who has neither moral or 
physical, civil or military courage.” That is a strong condemnation 
of Webster! It was, furthermore, no momentary anger. Ina letter 
to Van Buren in 1844 Paulding criticized Webster’s actions as Sec- 
retary of State and called him “a man without principles.” 

In 1844, before the Democratic convention in which Polk de- 
feated Van Buren for the nomination, Paulding tried to prepare his 
friend for the shock that would come when he failed in his can- 
didacy. He wrote that he feared Clay, Webster, and Tyler would 
combine against Van Buren and the “true Democracy.” That group 
could not, in his opinion, have common principles. A year ealier he 
had made the same sort of statement when he had believed that 
Calhoun would be the choice of the convention. He saw Van Buren 
as the favorite of the people. 

Paulding’s worst fears about the campaign of 1844 were con- 
firmed: Van Buren was not nominated. His hopes were doomed by 
his loss of Southern support because of his opposition to the annex- 
ation of Texas. On the first ballot Van 3uren received a majority, 
but not the necessary two-thirds. James K. Polk was finally nomi- 
nated on the ninth ballot. Except for Champ Clark, in the conven- 
tion of 1920, Van Buren has been the only man in the history of the 
United States to receive a majority of the votes at a convention and 
yet fail to get the nomination. It is no wonder that he was bitter. 

The relationship between Paulding and Polk began when the 
Dutchman was Secretary of Navy and the Tennessean was a Con- 
gressman. There was correspondence between them as early as 
1839. Until Van Buren’s defeat in 1844 all their associations were 
pleasant, but after that time Paulding was perhaps guilty of duplic- 
ity. In letters to Jackson and Polk he always complimented “Young 
Hickory,” but his opinions expressed for the benefit of Van Buren 
were often quite different. Though Paulding did admit to his friend 
that Polk was very good at keeping a secret, he charged during a 
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three-year period that the Tennessean was a local politician, a Presi- 
dent by accident, a vain braggadochio, and a man without force of 
character or personal influence. In letters written to Polk during 
the same time Paulding praised him for his stand on the Oregon 
question, for his annual message to Congress at the end of 1845, 
and for his charges that Mexico had wronged the United States. 

In this instance even an admirer of Paulding must admit some- 
thing like hypocrisy. There remain, nevertheless, unanswered ques- 
tions. Paulding was a man of integrity in numerous other friend- 
ships. —There may have been in the situation and the character of 
Polk something to cause duplicity. Perhaps he was an enigma to 
Paulding, who may have been both attracted and repelled by the 
personality of the President. Some of Polk’s forthright decisions 
seemed to evoke admiration from Paulding, who could have been 
making some of his criticisms to salve the wounded pride of his 
friend Van Buren. No answer is sufficient, but it must be remem- 
bered that the criticisms were made in personal letters written to a 
close friend. 


The contacts between Paulding and Jackson were less numerous 


than Paulding would have liked for them to be. From the time 
when he met Jackson in Washington just after the end of the War 
of 1812 until Jackson died in 1845 there was never any conflict 
between them. Only once was there any doubt of the friendship. 
While Jackson was President, Paulding feared that he was plan- 
ning to remove him from office. An interview between Irving and 
Jackson abolished the fear and revealed that Jackson admired 
Paulding. 

Some time during Paulding’s stay at Jackson’s home in 1842, 
“Old Hickory” asked the Dutchman to write to him occasionally, 
though he frankly confessed that Paulding’s letters would remain 
unanswered. Only a short time after the two New Yorkers com- 
pleted their trip, Paulding wrote his first letter to Jackson. In the 
Library of Congress there are six letters from Paulding between 
1842 and the death of Jackson in 1845. If Jackson ever answered 
them, no record has survived. Only a tremendous respect and ad- 
miration can account for Paulding’s faithfulness. He explained his 
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motives in one of his letters by saying that he enjoyed writing and 
that he hoped to amuse Jackson and to while away the time of his 
retirement. 

One interesting note was Paulding’s fascination with Jackson’s 
pipe. A great pipe smoker himself, Paulding thought smoking was 
almost a necessity for contentment. He stated that he considered 
Van Buren’s opposition to tobacco a grievous fault. On three dif- 
ferent occasions he mentioned Jackson’s pipe and reminded the old 
Tennessean that he was to will the pipe to Paulding. He used other 
methods to fill out the unanswered letters. There are long discus- 
sions of farming, a description of one of Washington’s almanacs 
which had been given the Knickerbocker by Martha Washington, 
gossip about the weather, and reminiscences about his own child- 
hood and about Jackson’s part in the War of 1812. 

Yet the subject that received the most attention was, quite 
naturally, politics. It was the main bond of common interest be- 
tween the two. Paulding was especially worried about such prob- 
lems as the lack of unity in the Democratic Party and the errors of 
the Federalists. He wrote at some length on the unpleasant subject 
of nativism, which he considered a potential destroyer of American 
democracy. There are long condemnations of Calhoun’s efforts to 
secure the nomination for the Presidency, analyses of the chances of 
many of the would-be nominees, and discussions of Van Buren’s 
prospects for success in his bid for a second term. Finally, Paulding, 
like Jackson, was annoyed by the attitude toward banks and banking 
in Nashville and Tennessee. Once he expressed the wish that Jack- 
son could move without inconvenience to escape a state that was a 
slave and a dupe of the moneyed interests. 

Jackson possessed the qualities that Paulding most admired. He 
was independent, self-reliant, simple in many respects, and perhaps 
somewhat earthy. For Paulding, he was a national hero, the more 
so because he came from what was then the West and the South, 
regions for which Paulding always had a profound respect. In an 
entry in his commonplace book and an article in The Democratic 
Review Paulding wrote that Jackson was “‘the only man I ever saw 
that excited my admiration to the pitch of wonder.” 
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Paulding’s task of consoling Van Buren may partly account for 
his hostile attitudes toward William Henry Harrison and John 
Tyler. It must be admitted, however, that there was not a great 
deal in Harrison to excite admiration for him as President. As a 
candidate one of his chief drawing points had been the name “Tip- 
pecanoe,” which he had won in a battle against the Indians. Even 
in that incident his performance had been creditable rather than 
brilliant. 


Before Harrison was ever elected, Paulding thought he was a 
garrulous old woman who could never be President. At the time of 
Harrison’s inauguration, Van Buren was in New York, but Paul- 
ding had remained in Washington. The entertainment he attended 
was one of the biggest political functions of the century. A letter 
to Van Buren reveals his attitude toward the entire new regime: 


The throng of mendicants is somewhat diminished, but in occa- 
sionally passing the Departments, I see a parcel of the ugliest 
looking rascals in attendance I ever met with. I suppose they 
are Pipe layers and political martyrs. I dined with the General 
[ Harrison] the day you left here. It was a curious assemblage. 
Had you been present there would have been three Presidents, 
three vice Presidents, four Secretaries of State, three of War, 
two of the Treasury, three of the Navy, and three Attorney 
Generals. It was a regular Hard cider affair plenty of drink- 
ing and a great deal of noise, of which the General contributed 
his full share and a little more. He slapped John Quincy 
Adams, who sat at his right hand, on the back, drank half a 
dozen toasts in succession, one which was in honour of you, and 
the Party broke up about half past nine; ‘“‘wide awake”’ but not 
“duly sober.” After leaving the Table “Cousin Judy,” and 
two other ladies came in, and soon after I left the Party, with 
no very favourable impressions of the Physiognomies of the 
new Cabinet with the exception of my successor, who has a 
good countenance, and a fine manner. The rest look like arrant 
rogues. Mr. Ewing has a head like Mr. Crawford, but his face 
is bad—cunning eyes, and pinched up features, expressive of 
selfishness and want of candour. The best head among them 
was that of Mr. Tyler, which is that of a sort of venerable 
rogue; one who might have been honest had it pleased provi- 
dence [not] to place him in the way of temptation. 
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As can be seen from the above quotation, Paulding’s opinion of 
the government in power did not considerably improve when Tyler 
succeeded upon Harrison’s death, which occurred only one month 
after his inauguration. Paulding commented to Van Buren that 
Tyler was commonplace and that he became President only by for- 
tune (Tyler was the first Vice-President to become President be- 
cause of the death of his predecessor). Perhaps gloatingly for the 
sake of Van Buren, Paulding remarked that Tyler was so completely 
without popularity that he could not hope to stand alone. 

The contacts Paulding had with John Quincy Adams and James 
Buchanan were few and largely formal. Besides the meeting at the 
party mentioned in the letter above, there were at least three official 
encounters between Adams and Paulding which took place because 
of their governmental positions. The three letters which Paulding 
wrote to Buchanan are almost entirely political and only a little 
personal, though there are indications that some of their corre- 
spondence has been lost. 

This sketch of the amazing contacts of a man of small stature 
as a politician or statesman indicates that Paulding is one of those 


minor figures through whom an entire era may be better compre- 
hended. Few men of his time saw more of the political action which 
took place behind the scenes. Few men of Paulding’s political insig- 
nificance have been on such familiar terms with so many politically 
important men. Certainly no other literary figure of his day was as 
well acquainted with Presidents and their associates. 





The Work of Christ: A Clue to the 
Understanding of His Person 


By WiLi1AM R. CANNON 


William R. Cannon, Ph.D. (Yale) ’42, D.D. (Asbury) ’50, is Professor of 
Church History and Historical Theology in the Candler School of Theology. 
His full-length treatment of the person and mission of Christ, THE 
REDEEMER, will appear in 1951. 


OR CHRISTIAN FAITH the divinity of Jesus Christ rests entirely 
ea the divine work which he performs. The person of the 
Redeemer coalesces with his redemptive work, and the testimony of 
Christian faith that the divine revelation cannot be abstracted from 
the Revealer rests upon the fact that the substance of truth therein 
disclosed vanishes and its meaning is lost when it is separated from 
the manner of its disclosure. ‘‘I am the way, the truth, and the life” 
is the New Testament declaration that the absolute norm of conduct 
is derived from the actual behavior of an historical personage, that 
abstract truth is in reality a concrete act which is experientially dem- 
onstrated, and that the general principle of life itself is derived from 
a specific living individual. The gospel, therefore, consists in the unity 
of the idea and of fact, and the work of Christ which fashions for us 
our picture of his personality stems from the inner resources of his 
being and consequently is created by that same personality which it 
defines. Between Jesus and his work, therefore, there exists an 
absolute relationship, for the glory of our Lord’s mission lies in 
the fact that that mission is such that only he can perform it. In 
Christ being and doing become synonymous, so that the man is his 
work and the work is the man. Act and person are the same. 

The failure on the part of Jesus to formulate a Christology and 
thus to give to his disciples and, through them, to posterity a full 
and complete account of himself, of his relationship to the Heavenly 
Father, and of the nature and significance of his own position in the 
mission he came to perform was after all intentional, a part of a pre- 
meditated plan, indeed, an indispensable means to the success of 
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that very mission the purpose of which it might appear to have im- 
peded. Saint Mark, for example, is careful to show that Jesus at 
first tried to conceal his Messiahship. When the demons he exor- 
cised announced whom they took him to be, he commanded them to 
silence; and even after the Transfiguration when Peter, James, and 
John saw the raiment of their Master shining, whiter even than 
snow, Jesus charged these three witnesses that they should not tell 
anyone what they had seen until after his Resurrection. Why? If 
the true understanding of the personality of Jesus of Nazareth is 
so significant for Christian faith and if that personality is different 
from the personalities of all other human beings, then it seems that 
Jesus himself should have told in unequivocal language who he was 
and should have defined in clear and lucid terms the doctrine of his 


person. 


The failure of our Lord to do this precludes in the minds of many 
the reality of Jesus’ being the person Christian faith affirms him 
to be. If the lowly Nazarene returned to a service of worship in a 
Christian church, we are told, he would not recognize himself as 


the Christ of the Creed, the Second Person in the Trinity which 


has taken the place of his Hebrew God. But such an inference is 
too clever to be true. It is like saying that, because I do not disclose 
my identity to a company of people or confirm in speech their opinion 
of who I am, I am not the person they take me to be. There are 
other ways of finding out who an individual is besides asking him 
his name or looking at his birth certificate. Perhaps the significance 
of our Lord’s person to Christian faith is itself the reason that he 
did not verbally disclose to the multitudes who he was or talk at 
length even to his disciples about himself. Some truths are too deep 
for words. God’s revelation of himself to men is at once both a 
divine event and a human experience, a declarative act on God’s 
part which is objective and historical, and the apprehension of that 
act on man’s part which is personal and therefore subjective. Before 
revelation can be said to have taken place, not only must the act 
itself have been performed but its meaning must have been under- 
stood and its value appreciated. Faith is not stamped upon a man’s 
being by a force outside that being as an image is stamped upon a 
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coin. Rather God performs his work, which is divine grace; man 
freely responds to that work and appropriates it to himself, which 
is human faith. The Christian religion, then, is neither exclusively 
divine nor exclusively human. It is a product both of the work of 
God and the work of man. 

Jesus of Nazareth and his redemptive mission in the world belong 
to the Godward aspect of religion. Christ and his work are objec- 
tive; they are the declarative act of God in revelation. But, then, 
the understanding of Christ, the appreciation of and response to his 
person, the confession of faith and its formulation belong to the 
manward aspect of religion. They are the apprehension in personal 
experience of the work of God. “No man is truly himself,” observes 
William Hazlitt, ‘‘but in the idea which others entertain of him.” 
It is inconceivable, for example, that Shakespeare would have writ- 
ten a critique of his own plays or Milton would have compared his 
poetry with that of Dante and Homer. The jests of Sancho in 
Cervantes’ Don Quixote fall from the pen of their author like drops 
of rain, but then the great Spanish novelist did not take the ease and 
spontaneity of his own creation as an indication of its value or as 
the occasion to praise himself and discuss with others the quality of 
his genius. Genius is satisfied just to do its work in the world; it 
does not strive to “anticipate the suffrages of posterity.” Though 
Jesus of course knew who he himself was and from the start was 
fully conscious of his own relationship to the divine mission, still 
the mission itself consumed all his time and energy, and what he 
thought about himself was hidden in the activity which he exerted 
in behalf of others. It was not the business of the Son of God in the 
world to explain himself; it was his business to be himself. Indeed, 
to be and to do constituted his entire temporal mission. The record 
of the life and deeds of Jesus of Nazareth is not theology; rather it 
is the historical substance out of which theology is made. 

There is to be observed in the New Testament, therefore, a sharp 
line of demarcation between the work of Jesus as it was performed 
through precept, example, and deed and the apostolic witness to 
that work as it was given in the preaching and missionary activity 
of Christ’s first followers. Though, if the Johannine account is to 
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be trusted at all, and if the confession of Peter at Caesarea Philippi 
has historical validity, it is certain that Jesus on occasions at least 
gave assent to the acknowledgment by others of his unique person- 
ality and actually talked to his disciples about himself and his 
sublime destiny, still these utterances were subservient to the mission 
he was in the process of performing, were adapted to the peculiar 
circumstances of the particular occasions on which they were made, 
and evidently had no effect at all upon those who heard them until 
after the mission itself had been accomplished and the words had 
been confirmed by deeds. 

This accounts in part, no doubt, for the great dissimilarity be- 
tween the Fourth Gospel and the Synoptic Gospels. The former is 
furthest removed in point of time from the earthly ministry of its 
hero; men have had opportunity to reflect upon the nature of the 
things that have happened; and the demands and promises of the 
prophet from Nazareth have been introduced to a foreign world. 
Not only do new occasions teach new duties, but frequently they call 
to remembrance past experiences which at the time of their occur- 
rence exerted no conscious influence because their relevance was not 
perceived or their meaning understood. Now in the light of an 
altogether different situation their applicability to the solution of 
the problems at hand forces them back into consciousness, and they 
exert as much influence as if they were entirely new. The Johannine 
Christ is not a different individual from the Synoptic Jesus. He has 
not been created by the pious imagination of a Hellenistic devotee 
to displace the real man who in the judgment of that devotee was 
too much of a Jew to be acceptable to Greek society. The fact that 
the author of the Fourth Gospel was himself a Christian, a follower 
of Jesus of Nazareth, is sufficient evidence that he found in that 
Jew understanding and power to cope with the problems of his life 
and his world. Rather both the Synoptic and Johannine traditions 
represent characterizations of a personality the true nature of which 
emerged into view only as the circumstances of life vindicated his 
mission and the consequences of his work made their effects felt in 
the world. Each evangelist, to be sure, had his own peculiar aim 
and purpose in the composition of his Gospel, but the matter of 
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great significance is that that aim and that purpose had been formed 
for him by the impact of the work of Christ on his own life. The 
truth which Jesus could not convey even to his disciples through 
words, he declared to all mankind through the influence of his per- 
son and the results of his work. What he did after all was the only 
message men could understand and remember, the only way he had 
of teaching who he really was. 

Far more significant, therefore, in the formulation of Christology 
than the divine self-consciousness of Jesus is the gradual realization 
on the part of the disciples of their Lord’s real personality, of the 
height and depth, the length and breadth of being contained in that 
individual who had lived with them, helped them, loved them, and 
been their teacher. Since Jesus for Christian faith stands upon the 
Godward side of the revelatory act and in his ministry belongs to 
the actual process of the divine disclosure, what he thought about 
himself, like what God thinks about himself or like what any other 
absent and unknown being thinks about the processes of his own 
nature, is of no relevance to us at all until it is conveyed to us in 
understandable form and becomes a part of our experience. Cas- 
sandra in Greek mythology always prophesied the truth. But un- 
fortunately she never succeeded in convincing anyone else of the 
validity of her prophecies, and the worth of her knowledge remained 
entirely her own private possession. Jesus’ mind might have been to 
him his own kingdom, but unless he had been able to give, though 
indirectly, to others the riches of what he possessed by nature, what 
he knew and what he was would have been meaningless to us and 
ineffective in the accomplishment of God’s purpose in the world. 
Jesus in being himself and in doing his work fashioned the concep- 
tion of his person in the minds of his apostles and thereby provided 
them with the substance of their own witness to mankind. Indeed, 
the evidence for the divine self-consciousness of Jesus, since it is not 
preserved in any documents written by his own hand but is found 
only in the testimony of his followers, it is itself a part of their 
witness and depends for its validity upon their having properly un- 
derstood what he meant by the things he said and did. Thomas’ 
confession, ‘‘My Lord and my God,” is more precious to faith than 
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Jesus’ invitation to the doubter, “Reach hither thy finger, and be- 
hold my hands; and reach hither thy hand, and thrust it into my 
side; for it evinces man’s capability of comprehending God’s work 
in Christ and shows that the mission of the Son of God on earth has 
meaning for all who are willing to understand. 

Fortunately, the Gospel narratives supply the evidence of the 
gradual realization on the part of men of who Jesus of Nazareth 
really was. Of course, at the very beginning of his ministry, Jesus 
displayed a relationship between his person and his message so 
intimate and so complete that those who heard him could not help 
but feel that the ideals he set, the commandments he gave, and the 
promises he made he himself had realized already in his own soul. 
Saint Luke records that after he had spoken at the synagogue in 
Nazareth, the neighbors of his parents with astonishment and 
wonder began to say to one another, “Is not this Joseph’s son?” 
John the Baptist recognized his cousin’s greatness and was hesitant 
to baptize him, for Jesus was he of whom he had testified, “He that 
cometh after me is mightier than I, whose shoes I am not worthy 
to bear: he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire.” 
The call of the first disciples demonstrates the personal magnitude 
of the Master: men gave up their businesses to follow him. And 
even the people generally marveled at his doctrine, for he taught 
them with the authority of personal experience and not from tradi- 
tion as the scribes. 

Likewise, men observed a peculiar kinship between Jesus’ desires 
and his powers of realization. Not only did he purpose good for 
them, but immediately he caused that good to come about in their 
lives. The leper’s testimony was that of all the sick and the maimed 
who came to the Master for help: “Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst 
make me clean.” The knowledge of Jesus’ extraordinary gifts of 
healing was common to the multitudes, and they brought their sick 
to him in such numbers that at times he had to retire to the desert 
to renew his own strength. The disciples had seen Jesus alter the 
conditions of nature when he stopped the tempest on the sea, and 
men wondered, saying, “What manner of man is this, that even the 


winds and the sea obey him?’ And many of the Jews who were 
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acquaintances of Martha and Mary came to believe in Jesus’ mission 
when they saw him raise Lazarus from the dead. 

Then, too, there was convincing power which exercised a great 
influence in the formation of public opinion about Jesus in the fact 
that the Kingdom of God which he announced was inextricably 
bound to the work which he did. Whereas the prophets and apoca- 
lyptic dreamers had described what God would do through his 
Messiah in the future, Jesus called men’s attention to what was 
actually being done through him in their own time. He did not make 
suggestions to his followers as a wise teacher does to his pupils; he 
did not give counsel to his associates in the hope that some few of 
his words might be heeded. But he laid absolute demands upon 
those who would be his disciples: ‘‘Whosoever he be of you that 
forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple.” Men 
could not forget Jesus’ comment, made in reply to the protest of 
the Pharisees that he cast out devils by the power of the prince of 
the devils, “If I cast out devils by the Spirit of God, then is the 
Kingdom of God come unto you.”’ They remembered those strange 
words from the lips of the demons themselves, ‘‘What have we to 
do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of God? Art thou come hither to 
torment us before the time?’’ People saw that the prerogatives of 
the Kingdom—that is, of its head—Jesus himself exercised; for he 
told his disciples that he who received them received him and he 
who received him received God who sent him. If men denied him 
and his mission on earth, them would he deny before God in heaven; 
if men accepted him, then they, too, would be accepted by God. 

Not least in its significance, however, for men’s understanding 
of Jesus was the consistent moral and spiritual life which he lived 
every day before them, the standard of Christian conduct which he 
created by his own patterns of behavior. The unanimous testimony 
of all his followers is that this man was without sin, faultless both 
in thought and conduct. Of course attempts have been made time 
and time again to contest the validity of this testimony. Numerous 
instances in the Gospel narrative are cited as evidence that Christ’s 
character was on occasion compromised. For example, we are told 
that he disobeyed his parents when he was twelve years old; he was 
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rude to his mother and brethren, humiliated them in public; he dem- 
onstrated impatience with his disciples and the Syro-Phoenician 
woman and in both instances showed an irritable, unkind disposi- 
tion; he lost his temper and flew into a rage in the Temple and exer- 
cised physical violence on the money changers; he was sarcastic 
toward those who opposed him, labeled the scribes and Pharisees 
with unbecoming names; he even destroyed property which did not 
belong to him when he cast the legion of devils into the swine; and 
at the close of his ministry both in Gethsemane and on the cross he 
showed weakness, a momentary unwillingness to obey the will 
of God. 

Suffice it to say, that his own followers, those who are responsible 
for the record of these acts, were unconscious of fault or wrong in 
any one of them. They supply no evidence that Jesus himself ever 
regretted what he did or tried to make amends for a single deed. 
Each act is capable of justification, but then that justification itself 
rests entirely upon the standard of behavior which Jesus himself 
set. For his followers there was no other. If he disobeyed his 
parents and rebuked his mother and brethren, it was simply because 
obedience to them in this instance meant disobedience to God, and a 
rebuke to those who would interrupt God’s work was in reality an 
attempt to be kind. His evidence of impatience toward the dis- 
ciples was that of disappointment too; if they did not learn to per- 
form God’s work, what would be the outcome of his mission? There 
is more involved in his treatment of them than the mere expression 
of his own disposition: the lunatic boy had not been healed. Jesus 
but tested the Syro-Phoenician woman’s faith; in the end he granted 
her request. His attitude and behavior toward the money changers 
and religious hypocrites were no different from the attitude and 
behavior of God toward sinners as he described God, and his fol- 
lowers saw no moral inconsistency here. Property for Jesus had 
only instrumental value, and the use he made of it in healing a man 
was the best use to which it could at the time have been put. An 
expression of weakness is not in itself an evidence of sin, and the 
anticipatory dread of injury and death is natural to all mankind. 
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Jesus accepted the will of God in the end, and that is all that really 
counts. Critics have said that Jesus himself denied any claim to 
sinlessness when he rebuked the rich young ruler for calling him, 
“Good Master.” His reply was, ““There is none good but one, that 
is, God.”’ But the censure lies more in the promiscuous use of the 
word “good” by the ruler than it does in its application to the per- 
sonality of Jesus. After all, the young man did not know the Master 
well enough to have an opinion of his character; to him he was just 
another teacher from whom he might receive sound counsel. Jesus 
cautioned him against rendering moral praise to anyone besides God. 

Finally, Jesus’ attitude toward God and his behavior toward men 
appeared different to his followers from those of any other person 
who had ever lived. He taught them how to pray, gave them a- 
technique for the most intimate phase of their devotional life. In 
the Lord’s prayer he assigned as their form of invocation, “Our 
Father.” But always when he spoke of God in connection with him- 
self, he said, ‘‘My Father;’’ never once did he share this relation- 
ship in the social expression “Our Father” with any other earthly 
creature. On two occasions in his ministry, as that ministry is 
reported in the Synoptic tradition, he referred to himself as “the 
Son.” Indeed, those who knew him could not help but see the abso- 
lute contrast in the religious behavior he expected from them and 
that which he assumed himself. Jesus came preaching repentance, 
recognizing in others moral failure, and offering them deliverance 
through the power of God. Yet nowhere in his entire ministry did 
he display any evidence that he felt he needed to repent of anything. 
He forgave sin; he did not ask forgiveness. To the man sick of the 
palsy Jesus pronounced with commanding authority, “Son, thy sins 
be forgiven thee.” In this he performed the supreme religious act. 
He exercised the unique prerogative of deity: only God can for- 
give sins. 

All these things the immediate followers of Jesus observed and 
remembered. After the Resurrection, their meaning dawned upon 
their consciousness like the breaking of the day. Henceforth they 
spoke of their Master as the Son of God. Whether they thought 
of him as the Messiah, the Glorified Lord, the Heavenly High 
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Priest, the Preéxistent Logos, or the Divine Son who robbed him- 
self of his equality with the Father to come to earth as a servant, 
the import of that thinking was all the same. The impression made 
upon them by Jesus was such that it seemed to them like the impres- 
sion of God. They could not distinguish between their love of the 
Son and their love of the Father. The Master whom they had seen 
was the only picture they had of God whom they had not seen. 
Really, the explanation of the origin of the belief of the first Chris- 
tian in the divinity of Christ can best be given in two complementary 
syllogisms, each of which is constructed from the substance of their 
own experiences. Only God can be like God. Jesus Christ is as we 
think God ought to be. Therefore, Jesus Christ must be God. Only 
God can do the work of God. Jesus Christ does the work of God 
for us. Therefore, Jesus Christ must be God. The deity of Jesus 
Christ is the primary declaration of Christian faith. 














EDITORIAL 


In no other period of history has the cry for peace been so persistent 
and so nearly universal as in this. Other religions have joined Chris- 
tianity in preaching the gospel of good will. The powers of both 
hemispheres have announced peace as a leading desideratum of 
their national polities. No word has been so bandied about in public 
assemblies and private conferences, in organs of communication and 
instruments of propaganda. They say, ‘“‘Peace, peace; when there 
is no peace.” 

Yet the word would have no currency if the idea had no attrac- 
tion for the minds of men. Its employment on every hand as an 
expression of the highest hope of all men, however cynically it may 
be wielded in some quarters, marks a revolution in world thinking. 

Actually the modern world has known no era of peace. The 
writer, who does not consider himself old, remembers wars in 
Africa and Europe, the Near and the Far East, the Pacific and the 
Caribbean, Central and South America, and in our own Indian 
West—all these before he served, briefly and without distinction, 
in World War I. Granted that many of the armed conflicts of the 
first decade were excursions and alarms ignored by historians, they 
kept much of the globe in turmoil and seeded its fields for the iron 
harvest that has been reaped in the later years of the half-century. 

Fifty years ago there was general agreement among thinking men 
that the potentialities of destruction had at last made war in the 
civilized world a stark impossibility. There was general satisfac- 
tion that instrumentalities for negotiation and arbitration had at 
last been invented that would do away with any supposed necessity 
for war. Neither the threat of destruction nor the promise of arbi- 
tration, however, proved powerful enough to prevent the cataclysm 
of 1914. And when it came, its terrors were found not to have been 
exaggerated in anticipation. 

However ironic the sequel, it is nevertheless true that World 
War I administered a powerful shock to the peoples of the West. 
That it was called the “war to end war’ may be an instance of mis- 
taken idealism, but an idealism nonetheless that was launched in the 
very face of disaster. That a few great men and tens of thousands 
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of little people steadfastly worked and prayed for peace in the in- 
terval between the World Wars is a phenomenon that must not be 
underestimated. Yet, to quote Jeremiah once again, ‘‘We looked 
for peace, but no good came; and for a time of health, and behold 
trouble!” 

It would seem that the twenty years between World Wars I and 
II was a time employed only to make ready the more fearful instru- 
ments of destruction that were turned loose upon both West and 
East at the end of the ambiguous peace that was written at Ver- 
sailles. Even in the midst of the war that broke in 1939 new tools 
of ruin were invented, whose testing made all that had been feared 
before pale into insignificance. Nor was there again to be even a 
formal peace. Today the aftermath alike of war and conciliation 
is a clash of ideologies and arms that may only too possibly be 
World War III. 

But what of the United Nations? What of the Atlantic Charter 
and the Marshall Plan? Has anything been achieved by the at- 
tempted world organization, granted that it arose from the most 
laudable aims? If the worst comes to the worst, can offensive-defen- 
sive alliances maintain safety by the principle of a balance of power? 

Who shall say? Let us admit that at this time we dare not risk 
not being strong in our own strength. Nevertheless, it is hard to 
believe that all the longing expressed for peace by the peoples of 
Europe and Asia has been but lip service. It is hard to believe that 
the uncounted millions of little people of the world, who, having 
suffered so sorely in the first half of the twentieth century, now stand 
to lose everything beyond hope of reparation—it is hard to believe 
that they may not be possible allies stronger than the forces of peace 
have ever before possessed. 

In the fear that now menaces us, even as we labor to recruit our 
outward strength an act of faith cannot but be cheering and medicin- 
able. In faith the psalmist wrote: ‘Some trust in chariots and some 
in horses: but we will remember the name of the Lord our God.” 
If we have no trust but in the power whose end is destruction, it may 
be that we shall know no peace but the peace of final desolation. 


T.H.E. 
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From the Battle of Atlanta 


The laureate of the campaign from Chattanooga to Atlanta was John Alcée Augustin 
(1838-1888) of New Orleans, who served with the Confederate Army of Tennessee. 
In 1865 he published a little volume of verses with the title page: “War FLowers, 
REMINISCENCES OF Four YEARS’ CAMPAIGNING. Respectfully Dedicated to the Ladies 
of New Orleans, By F. B.” The reader is informed in the Preface: “These poems 
were written by the author during the war; many of them having been scribbled on 
the limber chest of a 12-pound Napoleon; many in the trenches—others, more for- 
tunate, had the honor of taking a position in a lady’s album.” 

The verses here reprinted describe an episode tn the Battle of Ezra Church, one of the 
engagements of the Atlanta campaign. The Battle of Ezra Church consisted of 
sporadic assaults without concerted action by the Confederates on the encircling Fed- 
erals. General Hood was not on the field, and with all the disadvantages of a 
divided command, the Confederates hurled themselves all afternoon at the right wing 
of Sherman’s army without any damaging effect. Augustin’s poem is obviously to 
some extent an imitation of Tennyson’s “The Charge of the Light Brigade,” which 
had appeared in 1854. 


CHARGE OF THE LOUISIANA BRIGADE, 
AT ATLANTA, GA., JULY 28, 1864. 


Composed of Austin’s Sharpshooters, the 14th Louisiana Battalion, and 
the Ist, 4th, 13th, 16th, 19th, 20th, 25th and 30th Louisiana Regi- 


ments, making in all about eleven hundred men. 


On the 28th of July, 1864, Gibson’s (formerly Dan. Adam’s) Louisiana 


Brigade, were ordered to charge the enemy’s line of works on the left of the 
line. They marched up in splendid style, but their support failing them, were 
obliged to give way after an hour of most heroic fighting, within forty yards 
of the enemy’s works. The order to halt was a misunderstanding, and did not 
emanate from Gen. Gibson, than whom none regretted more the fatal error 
which cost the lives of so many gallant men. The brigade was aligned in a 
very dense chapparal, and orders were with difficulty transmitted, where the 
General could only see a small portion of the line, and the uproar of the fight 
was deafening. 
Thunders that roll along 
Mountains and rocks among, 
Swell up my lofty song 
With your loud chorus, 
Tell of shrill battle cries, 
Sing of the brave who dies, 
Shout and immortalize 
Our braves for us! 


Numberless stood the foes 
Waiting in grim repose, 
When loud the cry arose 
On the line, “Forward!” 
And, as the word was said, 
Stepped up the bold brigade, 
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That ne’er a step has made 
But it was foe-ward! 


Fierce as ten thunder storms 

Rushed those gray uniforms, 

Strained those manly forms 
In the race deadly, 

Loud rose their Southern yell, 

Louder than song can tell, 

Anxious each heart, full well, 
For the fierce medley! 


And as the foeman hailed 
That flag that never failed, 
Each beating bosom quailed 
When they saw beaming 
Forth the blue cross and stars 
On the red field of Mars 
Foremost in all the wars 
Furiously gleaming! 


Onward through shell and shot, 
Onward and wavering not, 
Onward through tempests hot 
Of lead and fire, 
Marched on the undaunted flag, 
And not a foot did lag 
As went the glorious rag 
To the foe nigher! 


Ours now the glorious field, 
For ’gan the foe to yield, 
E’en left the prudent shield 
Of his ditch earth-bound, 
But, as we neared the game, 
Cold then, the summons came, 
“Halt!” and each warlike frame 
Quivered with rage and shame 
At the accursed sound! 


Yet stopped the veteran band 

Obedient to command, 

And when they saw us stand 
Soon the foe rallied ; 

Now, as their smoke unfurled 

Upwards, and wreath-like curled, 

Hundreds of braves were hurled 
To the ground, pallid! 


Fast rolled the sheet of flame, 
Countless the bullets came, 
Safely their rifle’s aim 

From their defences; 
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Stern as a battered wall 

Stood our grim warriors all, 

Doomed, but resigned to fall 
Neath honor’s glances! 


And as the dead were strewn, 
“Down!” came the order, “Down!” 
But with a sullen frown, 

All disobeyed— 
Stood up, unknown or noted, 
Each man as if there rooted, 
Stood up to death devoted, 

All the brigade! 


Oh! ’twas a wondrous sight! 
Heroes all in that fight— 
Heaven itself was bright 
With so much glory ;— 
Only an angel’s lyre 
Burning with heavenly fire 
Could a wild song respire 
Worthy that story! 


Then fell th’ heroic Shields, 
Foremost in martial fields, 
And only then he yields 
Up his torn banner, 
You grasped it as he fell, 
And then you died, oh Bell, 
Breathing a fond farewell 
To Louisiana! 


I cannot name them all— 
Freedom that saw them fall 
Will on her altars tall 

Their deeds immortal 
Write with the eagle’s pinions, 
Teaching invading minions 
How fearless Louisianians 

Cross the black portal! 


There stood they like a tower, 
Laughed at the iron shower, 
Stood an eternal hour 

With smiling faces, 
Then, back, with sullen brow, 
Marched glorious then and now, 
Half of their band laid low 

In death’s embraces! 


ATLANTA, Ga., August 17, 1864. 
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Georgia, A Poem, 1736 


A Review by HENRY KiNG STANFORD 


Henry King Stanford, A.B.’36, M.A. ’g2, Ph.D. (New York University) ’49, is Director 
of the University Center in Georgia. From 1948 to 1950 he was President of Georgia 
Southwestern College, Americus. 


If a modern press agent could turn the calendar back, in the manner of Mark 
Twain’s Connecticut Yankee, to August 3, 1732, and sit in on the meeting in 
London of the Trustees of the Georgia Colony, doubtless he would feel quite 
at home. In fact, he might even learn a few tricks of the huckster’s trade, for 
on this occasion the gentlemen were considering means to publicize their new 
enterprise. The meeting resolved “that Mr. Oglethorpe be desired . . . to 
cause such Paragraphs to be Published in the said News Papers as may be 
proper for the promoting of the said Designs.” So shrewdly did the Trustees 
utilize various publicity outlets that a veritable torrent of promotion literature 
descended upon the British public, engulfing the imagination of all classes. 

The extravagant enthusiasm for the young colony and its founder is reflected 
in the three anonymous poems reprinted by the Emory University Library: 
Georgia, A Poem; Tomo Chachi, An Ode; and A Copy of Verses on Mr. 
Oglethorpe’s Second Voyage to Georgia. Professor Stephens has done a superb 
job of editing these poems for reprinting. His introduction, couched in a 
smooth and colorful style, fairly breathes the air of good will toward Georgia 
prevailing at the tea tables, in the churches, along the wharves, and through the 
government offices of England in the 1730's. 

Aside from the excellent description of the atmosphere that produced the 
poems, Professor Stephens had the more solemn task of determining their 
authorship. This responsibility he has shouldered well. Assaying external and 
internal evidence, the editor concludes that the author was the Reverend 
Thomas Fitzgerald, friend and colleague of Samuel Wesley, the younger, to 
whom authorship of the poems has sometimes erroneously been attributed. 

As literary pieces the poems cannot escape the verdict of “undistinguished 
lines.” The boundless eulogizing of Oglethorpe, Tomochichi, the young col- 
ony, George II and Queen Caroline, borders on the monotonous and lends an 
air of superficiality to the verses. Professor Stephens, however, considers in 
the case of Georgia that “the ardent patriotism of its author and his kindly 
benevolence shine through the poem” providing its “chief poetic appeal.” Yet 
the reader will hasten to agree with the conclusion that “its lines are seldom 
more than pedestrian verse and its structure lacks unity.” The lines in 4 Copy 
of Verses on Mr. Oglethorpe’s Second Voyage to Georgia are similarly unap- 
pealing. It is easy to agree with the editor that in the first stanza of Tomo 
Chachi, written in a ten-line variation of the Spenserian stanza, the author dis- 
plays his “best poetic vein.” 

If the poems are not to be considered as contributions to our literary heritage, 
how then is their reprinting to be justified? The answer lies in their value 
as historical lenses focused upon the enthusiasm of the times. A reading of 
the poems gives a clear view of the high hopes so widely held for the youngest 
1Georgia, And Two Other Occasional Poems on the Founding of the Colony, 1736. 


Edited by John Calhoun Stephens, Jr. Emory Sources & Reprints, Series VI, No. 2. 
x, 20 pp. $0.75. 
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colony. With Georgia colonized, Britain would no longer “envy Spain the 
Treasures of Peru.” No longer would wine have to be imported from foreign 
countries and “France herself may drink her best Champaign.” No ruler 
would be as majestic “as in her home-wrought Silks the British Queen.” Raw 
materials, wine, silk—these were the riches to be expected from Georgia under 
Oglethorpe, “Of heart so dauntless, of such firm Good-will,” who would have 
“Another Britain in the Desart rise.” 

Yet history reveals the irony of the poems. Wine and silk proved to be 
mirages. Georgia’s “sweet Climate and prolifick Soil” might have attracted 
colonists, but cotton and erosion were to destroy its fertility so that over two 
hundred years later men were struggling to make it “prolifick” again. And 
we can smile wistfully at “Alone Britannia, uninvolved in Woes” and remem- 
ber Britannia a few years back—alone, but involved in nearly mortal woe. 





Birth of a Salesman 


A Review by JAaMEs H. DoRNBURG 


James Quillian Maxwell, A.B.’25, is District Manager of the Curtis Circulation Com- 
pany, a branch of the Curtis Publishing Company. James H. Dornburg, A.B. 
(Wabash) ’47, M.B.A. (Chicago) ’48, is Instructor in Economics. 


A new play opened on Broadway some time ago entitled Death of a Salesman. 
The play proved a success, primarily because it dealt with everyday life. Birth 
of a Salesman, like Death of a Salesman, deals with reality. If you want to be 
a salesman and you do not quite have the proper perspective or the approach, 
I recommend treating yourself to an evening in the easy chair reading Birth 
of a Salesman.’ 

The bookshelves are filled with books on “how to do it.” A large selection 
of these deal with salesmanship. Many of them, perhaps most of them, fail 
to obtain the ultimate objective desired. They do not tell how to become a 
salesman. If one follows their advice, he may emerge looking like a salesman 
but certainly not acting like one. He would more closely resemble some 
Americanized automaton, not a thinking, breathing animal. 

Salesmanship is a necessary function of our twentieth-century way of life. 
Our ever-rising standard of living, our high rate of employment, depend upon 
more people demanding more goods. The ability to sell plays an increasingly 
important role under these circumstances. Salesmanship has been a backyard 
profession since the advent of the Industrial Revolution. Now, however, with 
the growing complexity of our economic life, with our knowledge that markets 
and goods are becoming fewer, the need for a true science of selling is ever 
more apparent. Any publication specifically designed to further the art of sell- 
ing is a step in the right direction. 

J. Quillian Maxwell’s Birth of a Salesman does provide, in rather pictur- 
esque language, practical working help for the sales neophyte. It would not 
be a bad idea for the experienced sales veteran to sharpen his technique by 
reading it also. 


1Birth of a Salesman. By James Quillian Maxwell. Atlanta, The Stein Printing Co., 
1950. [ix], 154 pp. $2.00. 
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Between the covers the reader will find practical advice on what to sell and 
how to sell it. Furthermore, he will receive an insight into the apprcach to a 
customer, what to say and how to say it, and the close, literally making the 
sale. Mr. Maxwell outlines what he calls, ““The royal flush of salesmanship,” 
namely, the attributes that make for a good salesman. The royal flush includes 
en resourcefulness, willingness to work, ability to bounce back, and 

rains. 

Selling is not easy. To be successful at it, one should work at it with all his 
energies. One must also look for help from those who have made a success in 
this profession. Mr. Maxwell’s personal selling success indicates that he is a 
veteran capable of teaching the beginner. His book, Birth of a Salesman, is a 
manifestation of his position of leadership. 





The New South 


A Review by RaymMonp B, Nixon 


Professor Nixon, Director of the Division of Journalism, published Henry W. Grapy, 
SPOKESMAN OF THE NEW SOUTH in 1943. 


The contribution of two presidents of old Emory College to the “New South” 
movement of the 1880's is something of which every Emory man has a right to 
be proud. Yet it is safe to say that few students, alumni, or faculty members 
today are aware that there was such a contribution. Hundreds pass daily 
through the handsome Haygood-Hopkins memorial gateway at the entrance to 
the campus without knowing that Isaac Stiles Hopkins (president 1884-1889) 
was a pioneer in the technological education so essential to the South’s economic 
rebuilding. Nor do they realize that Atticus Greene Haygood, who preceded 
Hopkins in the presidency (1875-1884), played an even more difficult réle— 
that of a social philosopher far ahead of his time. 

One reason for the lack of knowledge about Haygood is that his highly sig- 
nificant Thanksgiving sermon of 1880 on “The New South” long has been out 
of print. Even those who stumbled across the speech usually lacked the his- 
torical background to understand it fully. The republication of the address in 
the Emory Sources & Reprints, with an excellent introduction by Dean Judson 
C. Ward of the College of Arts and Sciences, removes both of these difficul- 
ties. All that is lacking is a benefactor to provide for widespread distribution, 
as George I. Seney of New York paid for 10,000 copies of the original when 
it was published in 1881. 

The term “New South” is such a natural antithesis to the more familiar 
“Old South” that it would be difficult to determine who used the expression 
first. Francis B. Simkins, in his history of The South Old and New, credits 
General Adam Badeau, a Northerner living in South Carolina, with having 
coined the term before the end of the Civil War. Henry W. Grady said that 
Benjamin H. Hill was the father of the movement and that Hill spoke on the 
theme at Tammany Hall in 1866—two years, incidentally, before Hill actually 


1The New South: Thanksgiving Sermon, 1880, by Atticus G. Haygood. Edited by 
Judson C. Ward. Emory Sources & Reprints, Series VI, Number 3. The Library, 
Emory University, 1950. xi, 12 pp. $0.75. 
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did speak there. Grady’s first known editorial under the title appeared in the 
Atlanta Herald on March 14, 1874, shortly after the appearance of a series of 
articles on “The New South” in Harper’s New Monthly Magazine. In the 
late seventies and early eighties there were books as well as articles and speeches 
on the subject by both Northerners and Southerners, including such prominent 
personages as Carl Schurz and Henry Watterson. Grady’s famous speech by 
this name before the New England Society of New York City did not come, 
of course, until December 22, 1886, and this was six years after President 
Haygood delivered his less known sermon on the old Oxford campus. 

Grady and Haygood were warm friends, the Atlanta editor having spoken 
on the Emory campus as early as 1878, at Haygood’s invitation, and the Emory 
president being an occasional contributor to Grady’s Atlanta Constitution. 
Whether Grady actually said “I lighted my torch at Haygood’s flame,” as one 
of Haygood’s biographers reports, probably cannot be proved, but there can be 
no doubt that each had a strong influence on the other. 

Of all the utterances on the New South, certainly none is more forthright 
and courageous, none shows a clearer grasp of the problems involved, than 
President Haygood’s sermon to the students, faculty, and townspeople assem- 
bled in the old church at Oxford. He was an educator as well as a preacher, 
talking to his own people in the somewhat freer atmosphere of a college campus, 
and he could speak in a manner that no journalist or politician trying to steer a 
course between Northern and Southern prejudices would have dared to do. It 
was this frankness which made such a tremendous appeal to Mr. Seney, who 
within a year became Emory’s largest benefactor up to that time. 

A paragraph from President Haygood’s “reflections” on the shortcomings 
of the South in 1880—the last sentence of which is quoted on Emory’s gate- 
way—seems as timely today as when it was written: 


First of all, as a people, let us of the South frankly recognize some of 
our faults and lacks, and try to reform and improve. I know this is a hard 
task. And it is all the harder because we are the subjects of so much de- 
nunciation and misrepresentation by our critics of the Northern States, 
and of other countries. Much of this comes through sincere ignorance; 
much of it through the necessities of party politics; some of it, I fear, 
through sinful hatred; and much of it through habit. Many have so long 
thrown stones at us that it has become a habit to do so. The rather Phari- 
saic attitude that many public men at the North have assumed toward us 
has greatly embarrassed and arrested our efforts to discover our faults and 
to amend them. But all this only furnishes a reason for beginning the 
sooner and trying the harder. What is really good—and there is much 
that is good—let us stand by, and make it better if we can. 


Just what President Haygood said in his analysis of Southern problems will 
have to be left to a reading of the sermon and of Dr. Ward’s enlightening 
introductory essay. It is to the everlasting credit of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, however, that within eighteen months after the delivery of the 
sermon and the publication of Haygood’s even more controversial Our Brother 
in Black he was elected by the General Conference as a bishop. He declined, 
in order to continue his work in the field of education, but eight years later, 
when he was still a storm center, he again was elected bishop and accepted. 
He died in 1896, one of the staunchest pillars of the liberal tradition that per- 
sists at Emory to this day. 
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Our Protestant Faith 


A Review by CLAUDE THOMPSON 


Claude Thompson, A.B. (Asbury) ’32, B.D. (Drew) ’¢3, Ph.D. (Drew) 49, is Visiting 
Professor of Christian Doctrine in the Candler School of Theology during Winter 
Quarter 1951. 


This book by Professor Cannon is designed for laymen as a treatise on ecumeni- 
cal theology.’ It surveys the fundamental affirmations of the Christian faith. 

The volume is strikingly Reformational. Upon all but eight of its pages 
there is reference to the Reformers. Luther, Calvin, and Zwingli are appealed 
to more than Wesley. This may seem strange, since Professor Cannon is a 
recognized authority on Methodism. However, he presents in a lucid, friendly, 
and readable fashion elements of the faith of Christendom, obscured under 
Roman authoritarianism, recaptured in the Reformation, and revitalized in 
the Wesleyan revival. 

The range of subjects makes this volume a “must” both for the layman and 
the pastor. The meaning of faith, the divine redemptive initiative, atonement 
in Christ, experienced salvation through the Holy Spirit, the instrumental yet 
normative authority of the Bible, the right of each believer to stand before 
God, the church, the sacredness of labor, responsibility for social action, the 
ecumenical revival—all are portrayed with intellectual clarity and evident 
personal devotion. 

When Protestant Christianity is confronted with hostile creeds and ideolo- 
gies, there is demanded a clear, concise statement of “Our Protestant Faith.” 
This little book is an example of what is sorely needed. It combines historical 
fairness, loyalty to the Scriptural norm, and the vigor of the evangelical witness. 

Several emphases merit special reference: the author’s apt use of simple 
illustration, his statement of an “objective” atonement, the cruciality of the 
cross and the “empty tomb.” Special commendation should be made of his 
treatment of the Bible, not as an irresponsible “Liberal” nor as an uncritical 
“Fundamentalist,” but as a Wesleyan “Essentialist.” 

One question of interpretation may be raised: the Protestant ethic is seen, 
page 27, as “an ethic of aspiration, not of realization.” However, in The 
Theology of John Wesley, page 225, the author regards Reformation ethics as 
an “ethic of aspiration” and Wesleyan ethics as one of “realization.” At this 
point The Theology of John Wesley is to be preferred to Our Protestant Faith. 


1Qur Protestant Faith. By William R. Cannon, Jr. Nashville, Tidings, 1949. 63 pp. 
$0.35. 





The Birch Tree 


Chill the wind from the high snow patches, 


Chill the mists from the twisting waterfalls, 

And chill the spray from the wavelets of the fjord; 
But the birch tree, 
The birch tree by the fjordside, 

Spreads her summer garments 


And sings of sunny days. 


Gray the rain flaws that blot the mountainside, 
Gray as wool the fogs that swirl from the valleys, 
And gray the sunless wavelets of the fjord; 

But the birch tree, 

The birch tree by the fjordside, 
Bright in summer green 


Shakes the gloom from her branches. 


Low hang the clouds upon the fells, 

The mountains brood in misty solitude, 

But the waterfalls and the wavelets of the fjord 
And the birch tree, 
The birch tree by the fjordside, 

Leap and dance and laugh 


And dream of sunny days. 
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Emory University Hospital 


Emory University Hospital is an integral part of the 
University’s medical education program. The training 
of medical workers—<doctors, nurses, technicians, and 
others—is as much a part of its purpose as is the care 
of the sick. Most of the doctors on the staff are members 
of the Medical School faculty. The School of Nursing 
is based in the Hospital. 

This teaching program is of great importance to 
patients, for treatment of the sick reaches the highest 
standard when associated with teaching and research. 
Also, the production of more medical workers and the 
discovery of better ways to treat the sick is the most 
long-lasting benefit the public gains from Emory Hos- 
pital. Persons trained here go out over the nation to 
spend their lives in medical service. 

More than 25,000 persons come here each year for 
medical attention, about half of them entering the hos- 
pital as in-patients. More than a third come from outside 
metropolitan Atlanta, mostly from the Southeastern 
area. Attending these patients is a medical staff of 200 
doctors, over 500 full-time hospital personnel, nearly 
200 student nurses, and many student doctors. 

This hospital, like all of Emory University, has been 
provided by generous Christian people who wished to 
help improve the lot of their fellow man. The University 
furnishes the organization and management, which aims 
to insure for these donors the greatest possible perma- 
nent results from their investment. 











A statement prepared by 
the Superintendent of Emory University Hospital 
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